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Apple Harvest in a Lebanon County, Pa, Orchard 


In the orchard of J. S. Phillippy of Lebanon County, Pa, made up of standard varieties of tree fruits, the windfalls and 
undersized apples are made into cider, which is later converted into apple butter and sold in the city market for about 14 cents 
per quart. The orchard is entirely covered with sod, with the exception of a small circle around each tree, which is kept clean, 
to lessen the chances of mice gnawing the bark. This circle is filled with liquid manure once or twice a year. Wood ashes 
and chicken manure are used, this treatment keeping the main trunk in good condition. During exceptionally dry weather the 
trees are watered occasionally. The large stepladder shown in American Agriculturist’s illustration is used for picking 
the apples. The fruit is carefully graded and packed in barrels. These are stored in a cool, well ventilated place until cold 
weather, when they are usually gone over and repacked. Apples in this section are generally sold in small quantities and many 
of them go direct from the orchard to the consumer. Apple culture in this section is considered one of the most paying and 
profitable parts of the farm, and could be extended considerably to advantage. 
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Farm Festivals. 


Agricultural Fair Dates. 
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Arkansas, Pine Bluff .-Oct 20-25 
California, Sacramento 

Canada, London...............0-.2.-sept 12-20 
Colorado, Pueblo...............++..Sept 15-19 
Georgia, Valdesta..............Oct 29-Nov 9 
Illinois, Springfield 

Indiana, Indianapolis.............- Sept 15-19 
Kentucky, Louisville Sept 22-27 
Maine, Lewiston Sept 1-5 
Mass hort, Boston.............Sept 30-Oct 1 
Michigan, Pontiac Sept 22-26 
Minnesota, Hamline .+..sept 1-6 
Missouri, St Louis 
Nebraska, Lincoln............ 
North Carolina, Raleig 

New Jersey, Trenton 

New York, Syracuse 

Nova Scotia, Halifax 

Ohio, Columbus 

Oregon, Salem 
Pennsylvania, Lancaster...... 
South Carolina, Columbia Oct 28-31 
South Dakota, Yankton............Sept 8-12 
PV RS es are errr eo 
REN PEED. oc ccc ccs ceceee ses Sept 27-Oct 12 
Texas, San Antonio.................,Oct 18-30 
Utah, Salt Lake City.. ..Sept 30-Oct 4 
Vermont, Rutland Sept 9-11 
Washington, North Yakima..Sept 29-Oct 4 
Western, London, Canada.........Sept 12-20 
West Virginia, Wheeling Sept 8-12 
West Michigan, Grand Rapids.Sept 29-Oct 4 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee Sept 8-12 


Exhibiting at Fairs. 


-Aug 29-Sept 5 


Sept 29-Oct 3 
.s..-Sept 8-13 
Sept 10-18 


....sept 16-19 


Every prospective exhibitor at fairs 
should read carefully the pamphlet of in- 
structions issued by the directors, writes 
H. F. Wilcox of California, in substance, 
and abide by the regulations there stated. 
Many new exhibitors have failed to get 
premiums on very deserving articles be- 
cause they did not enter them properly. 
Exhibits must be entered on or before the 
morning of the first day of the fair. To 
be properly entered they must first be in- 
voiced and listed by the entering clerk. 

After your articles are properly entered 
you should be on the lookout for the best 
possible place to display them. After the 
display is arranged, constant care should 
be exercised in keeping it in the best and 
most attractive condition. Almost contin- 
ual attention is required, and not two or 
three hasty glances during the whole pe- 
riod of the fair. 

In exhibiting fruit, uniformity in size. 
shape and color count for more than size 
alone. Persons who have one large speci- 
men of apple or other fruit on a plate 
with several smaller ones often wonder 
why they do not receive the prize, instead 
of the man next to them, whose fruit was 
perhaps a little smaller, ‘but more uni- 
form. If a number of persons wish to make 
a community exhibit, they should have 
quantity as well as quality. 

Capacity of Creameries—There is a 
marked difference in the capacity of cream- 
eries. The average annual product per 
factory in New York in 1900 was 54,991 
pounds of butter, in Minnesota 15,411 
pounds. In a few states, such as Vermont 
and Kansas, where the creameries are 
mostly large, it was 118,176 and 129,975 
pounds respectively. The average product 
per creamery for the entire country was 
71,731 pounds. 


Best Peach Packages—‘“For very fancy 
peaches, a six-basket carrier is preferable” 
said J. H. Lipman, a New York commission 
dealer, at the recent meeting of Connecticut 
fruit growers. For ordinary grades, the 
common peach baskets are adequate and 
sufficient in every particular. 


Barnyard Manure Best—In some Cana- 
dian tests with different fertilizers on 
wheat, barley and oats, the best average 
results for 13 years have been. with. barn- 
yard manure. Slightly better results were 
secured from the use,of fresh manure rath- 
er than well rotted. 


Commercial Orcharding. 


Comparing. Keeping Qualities of Apples. 

*s. A. BEACH, N Y EXPERIMENT STATION. 

In the autumn of 1895 a series of obserya- 
tions were begun at the state agricultural 
experiment station at Geneva, N Y, for the 
purpose of comparing different varieties of 
apples as to their keeping qualities. The 
apples were all grown in the. station or- 
chards. The trees were thoroughly treated 
with bordeaux mixture and some arsenical 
insecticide to protect foliage and fruit 
against the attacks of certain fungous dis- 
eases and injurious insects. They were 
cultivated from spring till about August l, 
then sown with some catch crop or cover 
crop which the following spring was turned 
under and the process of cultivation during 
the growing season was repeated. 

No stable manure was applied to the land 
at any time during the period covered by 
the observations, nor had any been used 
previously, except that one orchard of old 
trees. was well manured in the winter of 
1892-3. Beginning with 1893 and continu- 
ing till the present time certain sections 
of this orchard received annually 100 pounds 
wood ashes per tree, while corresponding 
sections were left untreated for comparison. 
Fruit from the treated sections is designat- 
ed in the following account by the word 
“ashes” and that from the untreated sec- 
tions by the word “none,” followirfg 
the name of the variety. In 1898 and again 
in 1900 acid phosphate was applied to all 
the orchards and in 1896 potash was given 
to all which were not included in the exper- 
iment with wood ashes. With these excep- 
tions no fertilizers have been applied to the 
trees from which the fruit under observa- 
tion was taken. 

By means of tillage, cover crops, moder- 
ate pruning and timely and thorough 
spraying the trees as a rule have been kept 
in good condition of growth and produc- 
tiveness. All fruit under observation during 
any one period was treated similarly in 
storage and the different varieties are 
therefore comparable so far as this point 
is concerned. The trees which produced the 
fruit were mostly top-worked on either 
Baldwin or Greening stock. Those includ- 
ed in the experiment with ashes were root- 
grafted trees, planted in 1850. Taking the 
orchards as a whole they included trees of 
all ages from those just coming into bear- 
ing to those 50 years old. 

THE FRUIT STORAGE HOUSE. 

No artificial refrigeration was used. When 
the atmosphere was cooler than the reom 
the windows were opened if cooler temper- 
ature was desired. A record of the temper- 
ature at 7 a m and 6 p m was kept daily, 
from September 13, 1896, to July 13, 1897, and 
from October 23, 1897, to August 14, 1898. 
This record shows that the temperature 
ranged as follows: 


TEMPERATURE INSIDE STORAGE HOUSE. 


1896— Range Av7pm Av6épm 
September to 74 58.0 
October 37 63 
November 61 
December of 45 
1897— 
January 44 
February ; 43 
March oe 49 
April 3 59 
May f 66 
June E 70 
July 56 
October 
November 
December 
1898— 
January 
February 
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The fruit was kept in the first story of a 
building designed especially for storing 


*Abstract of an address delivered to the 
recent apple shippers’ convention at Roch- 
ester, N Y. 





‘Northern Spy 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


fruit. The walls were’ made with two air 
spaces lined inside and out with building 
paper. The outer air space was covered 
outside with the paper and white pine 
novelty siding and filled with sawdust. The 
inner space was covered on the inside with 
the paper and ceiled with spruce. The ceil- 
ing, floor and partitions were similarly con- 
structed. The doors were likewise proyided 
with several successive dead air spaces and 
also with beveled sides, so that they fitted 
very tightly. The windows were provided 
with double sash and solid. pine shutters, 

The fruit when gathered was put into 
solid bushel boxes with no cover attached 
to the box itself, but the boxes were 
arranged in closed compartments. The 
temperature doubtless ‘fluctuated more 
slowly in the boxes where the fruit. was 
kept than it did outside of the compart- 
ments, and therefore the variations in 
temperature experienced by the fruit itself 
must have been somewhat less than that 
shown in the records of the temperature of 
the fruit room. 

From time to time, as seemed necessary, 
the fruit was examined specimen by speci- 
men. Those specimens were discarded which 
showed decay, scald or withering or which 
for any other visible reason had passed 
into an unmarketable condition. The date 
when such specimens were discarded was 
recorded. From the data thus secured it 
is possible to calculate the average length 
of life in storage of the specimens of each 
variety under test, and the date to which 
the average period of life extended under 
the conditions described. About 90 of the 
varieties under observation are listed on 
Page 196. 

EFFECT OF WOOD ASHES ON KEEPING QUALITIES, 


Seasons Av no 
under fruits 
test tested 


103 


AV 

life in 
storage 
May 1§ 
May 10 
Apr 3 
Mar 9 
Feb 15 
Feb 21 
Feb 21 
Feb 23 
Feb 24 
Mar 2] 
Mar25 
Mar26 


Treat- 
ment 
Ashes 
None 
-Ashes 
None 
Ashes 
None 
Ashes 
Northern Spy.......None 
Reinette Pippin Ashes 
Reinette Pippin None 
R I Greening Ashes 
R I Greening None 
Roxbury Russet....Ashes 
Roxbury Russet....None 102 
Tompkins King....Ashes 102 
Tompkins King....None d 53 Mar 15 


Among the varieties included in the test 
of treating certain trees annually since 
1893 with a liberal application of wood 
ashes, corresponding trees of the same 


[To Page 196.] 


Variety 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Esopus Spitz....... 
Esopus Spitz 
Fall Pippin 
Fall Pippin.......... 
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tires being wide they do noteut intothe ground; 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.” —Washington. 
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Intensive Use of Manure. 


F, M- TERRY, PRINCE GEORGE CO, MD. 


2" F*TER 30 years of hard work 
cS in central New York rais- 
ing hops and keeping cows, 
I have at last settled the 
fertilizer problem so far as 
I am concerned. How to 
apply manure in growing 
corn; experience and hard 
work are the best teachers. In this, as in 
other things, theories are of little value 
without a great deal of practice. One rea- 
son for failure among many farmers is that 
they do not buy the tools necessary in their 
work. It is just as necessary that the farm- 
er have a good stock of tools as for the 
manufacturer, Machines take the place of 
men, and we have so much help that is 
worthless that he is a wise farmer who 
brings to his work the best tools made. 
How to make manure and how to apply 
it is the question. Just imagine 30 acres of 
corn and fodder corn standing 13 to 16 feet 
high. The last of June I had fodder corn 
standing 8 feet high. We have to use a five- 
step ladder to get up high enough to put on 
the second tie when shocking fodder. This 
is the result of concentrating the applica- 
tion of manure. In the spring of 1901 I had 
a pile of manure from 30 cows and four 
horses. I had this spread on 11 acres of 
ground. That 11 acres produced more fod- 
der than all the rest of the farm. The land 
was so poor and exhausted that even chick- 





en grass would not grow upon it. I was 
discouraged and decided that raising corn 
and corn fodder was my only hope of 
success. 


To double my corn production with the 


Same amount of manure, I bought such 
machinery aS was necessary to concen- 
trate plant growth and derive the best 


results therefrom: [ 


purchased a manure 
spreader, a double 
adjustable mold 
board plow for open- 
ing furrows, and a 
double shovel plow 
reversed, used in 


covering the manure. 
The land was plowed 
with a full rigged 
plow, wheel and 
jointer; and was 
smoothed with a 2- 
inch plank drag, 1 
foot wide, and 6 feet 


long, made of 4 
pieces. I opened the 
furrows and drilled 


in a stream about as 
large as a man’s 
wrist. I then cov- 
ered the manure and 
with a planter I put 


the corn directly 
over the manure, 
Last year the ma- 


nure covered enly 11 
acres, this year the 
153 loads have ferti- 
lized 30 acres, which 
are in corn. I shall 
more than double the 
amount of fodder 
raised last year. 
The manure in 
drills is away from 
the sun and wind 
and just where the 


plants derive the full 
of the ferti- 
I pulled up a 


value 
lizer. 





shire boar, after an experience of 45 years with swine. 
feed and finds that proper attention is a sure preventive of cholera. Corn should never 
be fed exclusively, particularly while the animal is growing. He feeds his hogs ground 
rye, wheat, oats and a small amount of corn. 

for 12 hours, but never allowed to become sour. 
build up a good frame and they can be finished in a short time og corn. 


For Week Ending August 30, 1902 


large stalk and found that the roots had 
completely surrounded the manure and were 
running along the side. There are no poor 
spots in the fields and the stand is most 
gratifying. My corn was 8 feet high the last 
of June and had the two months previous 
been favorable to plant growth, it would 
have been 16 feet or over July 1. To me 
my cornfields are a wonder and exceed all 
expectations. My success assures me that 
I have solved the southern pasture prob- 
lem, for with plenty of silage, and milk 
bringing 8 and 10 cents per quart in Wash- 
ington, milk producing becomes a prosper- 
ous business in this section. 


Why Fall Plowing Is Advisable. 


The farmers of the middle states, notably 
in the corn belt, are divided upon the mat- 
ter of plowing for corn in fall or in spring. 
In northern Illinois, for example, fall plow- 
ing is quite commonly practiced. The 
ground is turned over, in many cases, just 
as late as possible before freezing weather 
occurs. The following spring it is ready 
to be disked and planted. In the central 
part of the state, however, as well as the 
states farther west, the practice is not so 
common, corn farmers thinking they get 
better results by plowing in spring just 
before planting. So evenly divided is public 
opinion that it is not safe to draw definite 
conclusions, American Agriculturist would, 
however, like to present the strong points 
of both systems and allow every reader 
to judge for himself. 

Plowing in autumn has two very distinct 
advantages. In the first place the work can 
be done when farm operations are not press- 
ing and it is out of the way in the spring 
when so many things demand attention 
at once. The second consideration is that 
on many soils where plant food is locked 
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up in insoluble forms the action of the 
frost tends to break down these compounds 
and make available matters that can be 
used by the crop. The soil being turned up 
to the action of the oxygen of the air and 
frosts, is more effectively acted upon than 
if it had not been stirred with the plow. 
Where the soil is loose, as it is in many 
parts of the corn belt, fall plowed land has 
sufficient time to become well compacted 
before it is necessary to put in the seed. 
On heavy soils this is not so important, but 
on sandy land it is exceedingly necessary 
to look after this feature. 

The chief objection raised against fall 
plowing, especially on heavy soils, is that 
before planting time there are apt to be a 
number of heavy rains which will so com- 
pact the land as to make it necessary to 
go over the fields a number of times with a 
disk or other deep-working implement. 
Then, too, if the planting is delayed for 
any reason, weeds are apt to start and it is 
more difficult to keep the crop free from 
them. 

Another objection frequently urged is that 
there is always danger during a wet sea- 
son of the soluble plant food in the upper 
layers being washed out and lost. This 
might have.been quite serious when sur- 
face drains were the rule, but with the ad- 
vent of tile, there is little danger. Even if 
the soluble material is dissolved by rain it 
is again taken up and held by the soil as the 
water passes through to the tile. It is 
doubtful whether this objection has any 
weight at all under present conditions. 

WHY SPRING PLOWING IS FAVORED. 


Those who object to fall plowing and urge 
doing the work in spring, claim that the 
soil is mellow, fresh, free from weeds and 
in the very best condition to receive the 
seed. The sun can permeate spring plowed 
ground quite readily, hasten germination 
and push the devel- 
opment of the plant 








A PRIZE WINNING BERKSHIRE BOAR 


A prominent breeder (living in a western state) presents this as an ideal Berk- 


He gives the best of care and 


The whole is mixed into a slop, soaked 
On this kind of food the 


more rapidly at the 
start. In this way it 
gets ahead of the 


weeds and makes 
such a vigorous 
growth early, that 


drouths are not so 
apt to injure it later 
in the season. Of 
course, land should 
be plowed quite 
deeply in spring and 
thoroughly worked 
down with disk and 
harrow until all the 
clods are broken up 
and the particles are 
pretty well com- 
pacted. 

The principal objec- 
tion to spring plow- 
ing is the fact that 
it makes a lot of 
heavy work during 
April and May, 
when the teams are 
working hard and 
in no condition to 
do extra work. Then, 
as noted under fall 
plowing, it is more 
difficult to get a 
compact seed bed in 
a light soil of any 
kind and consequent- 
ly drouths of July 
and August may do 
more serious dam- 
age than if the 

[To Page 198.] 


hogs will 
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Horse for Shocking Corn. 


HERMAN PFAENDER, MINNESOTA, 
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Last season, quite a number of corn 
binders were purchased and used in this 
county. The acreage of the individual 
farmer is so small that it does not pay for 


FOR STARTING CORN SHOCK. 


one man to buy a machine, but in many 
instances three or four have combined and 
seem well satisfied. They worked perfectly 
in standing corn and picked up the stalks 
that were down very readily, making fair 
bundles. Of course, if the stalk is lying 
along the row the way the machine is run- 
ning it cannot be picked up, but if it lies 
crossways, or in fact in any other position, 
the corn binder will as a rule pick it up 
nicely. Where the corn is badly down and 
quite ripe quite a number of ears are 
knocked off, but these can be picked up 
when shocking and no great loss will re- 
sult. Down corn can be picked up much 
better than by hand. 

The grain ordinarily is cut quite green. 
Shocks contain 20 to 30 bundles. No trou- 
ble has been experienced in corn molding. 
Seven acres is a good day’s work for a corn 
binder. Two men can keep up shocking. 
For shocking, a horse like that shown in 
the accompanying illustration is very sat- 
isfactory. When the shock is well started 
the crosspiece is pulled out and the horse 
removed. This horse enables the shockers 
to make a shock that will withstand wind 
much better than if it is not used. Any 
farmer can make this in a short time. The 
very heaviest corn is thus handled readily 
by the binder. 


Shredding Corn Fodder Profitable. 
W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA, 

Less corn fodder was shredded last fall 
than usual in this part of the country, 
owing to the fact that the work is some- 
what expensive. That shredded fodder 
makes a desirable feed all readily admit, 
but some think that the rates charged for 
husking and shredding by men who go 
about over the country doing such work 
are extravagant and hardly justify using 
fodder in this way. 

I think they do not reason correctly. In 
the first place fodder is a waste product 
on many farms. When it is handled prop- 
erly it will take the place of hay for most 
all kinds of stock, and estimating its value 
from this standpoint it is worth all it costs, 
and more too. Hay has been one of the 
best paying crops grown on the farm the 
past few years and is likely to continue so 
for some time to come. Then it behooves 
us to make the most of it we possibly can, 
and there is nothing we can substitute for 
it so well as fodder. 

Fodder is neither a good nor economical 
feed when it is left outdoors and fed from 
the shock all winter. The only way to 
handle and have it in perfection is to shred 
it, and this work should be done in Septem- 
ber, or just as soon after wheat sowing as 
possible. At this time the fodder has not 
damaged at all and the days are still pleas- 
ant for such work. Fodder to keep perfectly 
must be shredded when dry. If it contains 
very much external moisture, either from 
rain or a heavy dew, it will heat, mold 
and spoil when mowed away. Our fodder 
has always come out bright and free from 
mold or dust when we have strictly ob- 
served this rule. 

The best plan to get fodder shredded 
cheaply and at the proper season is for 
three or four farmers situated convenient- 
ly to buy a husking outfit together. Then 
by exchanging work they can harvest the 


corn crop with small outlay of money. Six 
hundred dollars will buy a complete shred- 
ding outfit, including shredder and gasoline 
engine. The engine will be found conven- 
ient at all seasons of the year to crush 
corn, saw wood, cut feed and the like. 
Every farmer needs some sort of power to 
do some of his work expeditiously and most 
economically. 

The slowest and most burdensome work 
about the saving of corn fodder is the cut- 
ting, as it doesn’t seem that a harvester 
has been invented yet that does the work 
in an entirely satisfactory manner. But 
when we take into consideration the fact 
that the fodder we make is all clear gain 
and then compare it in value with the hay 
that we can sell for good money, it will 
be found that it is not expensive to save it 
in any way possible. I wonder how many 
farmers who complain that fodder is too 
expensive know just what it is worth as 
feed or what it costs per ton to save it. 


Selecting Cantaloupe Seed—Extreme 
care must be taken in saving the seeds. 
Our Union County Gem, as we term it in 
southern Illinois, is bred up from the Little 
Gem. The origin of the Little Gem is some- 
what obscure, but it is a known fact that 
it was a cross between the little sweet- 
scented Pomegranate and the Nutmeg. Can- 
taloupe seed should not be saved from mel- 
ons grown near any other kind of vine fruit. 
The melons should be selected of the right 
shape, deeply and roughly netted, from 
those weighing from one and one-half to 
two pounds, never to exceed two pounds, 
with small seed cavity and thick meated, 
and about one-third of the bloom end of the 
melon should be discarded, as it will be no- 
ticed that the seeds in the bloom end are 
very much smaller than in the middle of 
the melon, the same as the grains in the 
tip of an ear of corn are smaller than in 
the middle of the ear. A good and safe 
plan is to select one melon as near perfec- 
tion as possible, the right size and shape, 
netting perfect, discard the seeds in the 
bloom end, and plant these seeds by them- 
selves in.some remote part of the farm, 
away from the others, so as to be sure 
there is no mixing or contamination with 
any other vines. Raise seeds from this one 
melon for your own planting and do this 
every year and you will keep your stock up 
to perfection.—[H. T. Eastman, Union Co, 


li. 


Cheap Movable Hog Pen—A cheap moy- 
able hog pen is shown in our illustration. 
Use four pieces 3x3-inch stuff, each 3 feet 
long for the corner posts, and eight 8-inch 
boards any length desired for the sides. 
Nail bottom boards 6 inches from the 
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OUTLINE OF PEN. 


ground and the top ones 8 inches above the 
others. Place a trough at one end and 
secure by cleats and strips nailed to posts. 
To prevent shoats jumping out, additional 
strips can be nailed above or a smooth 
fencing wire strung round at top. Raise 
the pen up on one end, call three or four 
shoats and drop the inclosure over them. 
The hogs will thoroughly root up and ma- 
nure the inclosure. Two men can move the 
pen.—[J. G. Allshouse, Pennsylvania. 


Soils and Fertilizers—In a general way 
commercial fertilizers give more profitable 
returns on sandy.than on-clay soils. This 
is because the essential elements of plant 
food are much less abundant in sandy soils. 


FARM AND ORCHARD 


Comparing Keeping Qualities of Apples, 


[From Page 194.] 


kind being left untreated for comparison, 
are Baldwin, Esopus Spitzenburg, Fall Pip- 
pin, Northern Spy, Reinette Pippin, Rhode 
Island Greening, Roxbury Russet and 
Tompkins King. The results are shown in 
the last table on Page 194. 

The number of years in which the variety 
was tested in storage is given in each 
case, in the table immediately following, 
also the average number of fruits under 
test, the date to which the average life in 
storage extended and the date when the 
last fruit was discarded: 


VARIBTIES OF APPLES TESTED. 


Seasons Av 10 Av life 
tested fruits storage 


Last fruit 
discarded 
Jan 12 
June 29 
Jan 20 
Aug 3 
June 12 
June 27 
June 9 
Aug 6 
Jan 30 
June il 
May 11 
June 3 
July 4 
Jan 26 
June 8 
July 6 
July 15 
May 8 
June 7 
Apr 29 
May 18 
July 2 
Apr 6 
July 23 
May 19 


Variety 
Alexander 
Baldwin 
Bells de Boskoop 
Ben Davis 
Blenheim Pippin 
Canada Reinette .. 
Coon Red ....... e60necss 3 
Copper Market .........3 
Cox Pomona . 
Dickinson 
Disharoon 
Domine 
Duncan 
Elgin y 
Esopus Spitzenburg ... 
Ewalt 2 
Fallwater 
Fall Pippin 
Fall Wine 


Gravenstein 

Green Newtown 

Greenville 

Grimes Golden 

Haas 

Haskall 

Hubbardston 

Hurlbut 

Jacobs 

Jersey Sweet 

Jewett Red (Nod- 
head) 

Jonathan 

Keswick 

Kittageskee 

Lady Sweet 

Lankford 

Lawyer 

Longfield 

McIntosh 

McMahon 

Maiden Blush 4 

Mammoth Black Twig 

Mann 1 

Melon 

Milden 

Monmouth 

Moore Sweet 


June 30 
Jan 18 


May 4 
Aug 1 
Nov 19 
July 12 
Apr 30 June 13 
Apr 22 
May 4 
Nov 30 
Jan 30 
Jan 19 
Feb 20 
Apr 12 
Apr 6 
Mar 13 
Mar 4 
Mar 22 
Apr 21 
Jan 24 
May 31 
May 6 
Apr 25 
Feb 22 
Mar i1 
Apr 25 
Dec 1 
Apr 26 
Oct 25 
Mar 26 
Feb 
Apr 
May 
Nev 
Feb 7 
May 2: 
Mar 
Mar 2: 
Mar 26 
Feb 
Apr 27 
Aor ¢ 
Dec 24- 
Apr 10 
Mar 2% 


June 11 
July 2 

July 10 
June 8 
June 8 
June 11 
June 29 
Apr 19 
July 9 

Nov 26 
July 6 

May 10 
June 13 
July 28 
Mar 25 
May 18 
July 9 

June 13 
June 5 
June 15 
May 25 
June 25 
Aug 1 

Mar 16 
July 7 

June 30 


4 

*Newtown Spitzenbu’g. 

Northern Spy 4 

Northwest’n Greening 

Occident 

Ohio Pippin 

Ontario 

Parry White 

Peck Pleasant 

Peter 

Pewaukee 

Pride of Texas 

Pumpkin Russet 

Pound Sweet 

Ralls Ganet 

Rambo 

Red Russet . 

R I Greening 

Rhodes Orange 

Romz Beauty 

Roxbury Russet 

St Lawrence 

Salome 

Scott Winter 

Smith Cider 

Stark 

Sutton Beauty 

Swarr 

Tolman Sweet 

Tompkins King 

Twenty Ounce 

Wagener 

Walbridge 

Washington Royal 

Washington Straw- 
berry 

Wealthy 

White Doctor 

White Pippin 

Wolf River 

Yellow Bellflower 

York Imperial 


*Vandevere 


The results do not 
application of ashes to the soil in the 
orchard under test has had any marked 
influence on the keeping quality of the fruit, 


Jan 20 
May 5 
Apr 15 
Mar 26 


Dec 24 
Feb 8 
Apr 9 
Apr 21 
Jan 25 
Mar 7 
May5 July 7 
of western New York. 


indicate that the 














‘tt may be surprising to some to find North- 
ern Spy standing alongside of Maiden Blush 
and Fall Wine in the above table. While 

‘it may sometimes be kept into spring it 
must be classed as an unreliable keeper 
when grown under the conditions found in 
the station orchards. It appears that with 
this variety especially, fruit from orchards 
in sod more highly colored and keeps 
better than that from cultivated orchards. 

Many kinds of apples which are com- 
monly recognized as autumn varieties may, 
if properly handled, be kept into or through 
the winter. In these tests with no artificial 
refrigeration the average life of Longfield 
extended to November 30, Gravenstein to 
December 6, Twenty Ounce to January 30, 
Wealthy to February 8, Fall Pippin to 
February 9 and Maiden Blush to February 
20. It appears that with these various 
specimens which passed successfully 
through the high and fluctuating tempera- 
tures of the fall months into the more even 
and lower winter temperatures have kept 
much longer than they would have done 
had conditions remained as they were in the 
fall. 


is 


The primary causes and processes of 
decay in the apple are not all well under- 
stood. The causes of the breaking down of 
the fruit are in general, loss of moisture, 


growth of fungi and bacteria and the action 
of ferments incited thereby and chemical 
changes in the substance of the fruit 
which arise in course of time, even though 
the fruit be protected from the attacks of 
organisms, such as the changing of cellu- 
lose compounds to sugars, etc. From prac- 
tical experience we have learned that an 
unbroken, healthy skin, firm, well-grown 
fruit and a cold temperature are essential 
to keeping apples most successfully. 





Good Spraying Results. 


CHARLES BLACK, HIGHTSTOWN, N J. 





I began spraying with the lime, sulphur 
and salt mixture April 1. A very strong 
west wind sent the spray through the trees 
at a rapid rate. I completed the west side 
and waited for calm and more favorable 
weather to finish. This did not appear un- 
til April 16. Even then it was not very 
favorable. As the trees were rapidly open- 
ing their buds, I concluded to try it and 
made out to do it fairly well against the 
wind, which whirled the spray in my face 
occasionally. 

It was impossible under these conditions 
to do a perfect job. From what I have seen 
of it I am satisfied that wherever this wash 
comes in contact with this scale it kills it. 
Under favorable weather conditions it 
would be easy to do the work thoroughly 
and touch every part of the tree, but it is 
exceedingly difficult when it is windy and 
harder to cover the trees than with crude 
petroleum or kerosene. While I have found 
a few live scales on some of the trees, I 
have failed to find any of them breeding. 
Prof J. B. Smith, state entomologist, was 
here a short time ago, and, after a most 
careful inspection of my orchard, failed to 
find a single case of breeding, although a 
few scattered live scales were seen. 


RR 


Green Feed for Poultry. 


EDGAR MACKINLEY, NOVA SCOTIA. 





Where fowls are shut up in summer in @ 
yard or inclosure I grow a green crop spe- 
cially for them in out-of-the-way corners of 
the garden. The crops I have found best 
are lettuce, rape and cabbage for summer, 
sugar beets and mangels for winter. I sow 
the lettuce or cabbage seed quite thickly 
and let it get good size before cutting. 
When cut off they will grow out again, and 
thus a small patch will give an abundance 
of green food from July till frost. The let- 
tuce is much better than cabbage, for the 
hens will eat every particle of it. The su- 
gar beet and mangel seed is sown in May 
and can be thinned out and transplanted 





when large enough. Every day through the 
winter I take one of the roots, split it near-« 
ly to the tip and hang it up in the hen- 
house. 

The reason why in so many cases hens 
fail to lay well in winter and warm weath- 
er is that they need plenty of green feed. 
It cannot take the place of grain, as it is 
of low food value, but as an adjunct to the 
grain ration and to keep the fowls healthy 
a plentiful supply, both in summer and 
winter, is necessary. Beet leaves, turnip and 
carrot tops are also good in summer, but 
nothing appears to be relished so much as 
lettuce, The mangels and sugar beets can 
be boiled in the winter and mixed with 
bran, and little is then wasted. 


ame 


Responsibility of Nurserymen. 





Some time ago a California fruit grower 
bought a lot of prune trees from a Iocal 
nurseryman, planted them and gave them 
exceptionally good care for three years, All 
the trees died and suit was brought against 
the nurseryman for damages. A decision 
and judgment was recently rendered by the 
superior court, which makes it obligatory 
on a nurseryman to sell fruit trees that 
will grow and bear fruit. In fact, they 
must approach a general standard. The 
judgment rendered was for $1500. 

That some nurserymen, as in all other 
business enterprises, make mistakes, will 
be admitted, but there are thousands of 
fruit growers who by careless, indifferent 
methods do infinitely more harm to the 
fruit trade. There is room for improve- 
ment all around. Both nurseryman and 
producer could do much to enhance the 
value of American orchards. 

Snakes Eating Eggs—if snakes are rob- 
bing your sitting hens, take a good strong 
fishhook and line of small size, make a 
small opening in large end of an egg and 
insert hook, and leave in nest at night. 





HORTICULTURE—POULTRY 





It | 


is best to remove the other eggs to another | 


nest. 
away. He swallows egg, 
as the hook cannot be 
have him.—{M. C. Young. 


hook and all, and 
withdrawn, you 





Hen Manure has usually been spread on 
the land as soon as removed from. the 
houses in summer or winter, but as we are 
apt to get it on too thick, I am now com- 
posting it 
ashes and the like.—[F. J. Kniffin, Schuyler 
County, N Y. 





As Fall Approaches, the time comes for 
selling the cockerels. First they 
fattened. 
apartment by themselves and here they are 
fed with fat-producing foods like whole 
corn. 
causes them to lose their appetites.—[Mar- 
gery Hemenway, Middlesex County, Mass. 





Sand for Ducks is needed in their food. 
Unless this is given young ducks they often 
die in large numbers. Plenty of green food 
is also essential. 





Utility and Beauty can be combined by 
planting apple or cherry trees along the 
roadsides. 





Cut Out Berry Bushes after they are 
done bearing and give young canes a chance. 


Fasten line so the snake cannot get | 


with rabbit manure, sifted coal | 


must be | 
To do this I place them in an | 


I never feed between meals, as this | 


| CRIMSON 
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Reap your full reward by using 
sufficient 


Potash 


in your fertilizer. 


‘‘Potash in Agriculture,’’ ‘‘Farm- 
ers’ Guide,’’ ‘‘Tobacco -Culture,’’ 
‘‘Cotton Culture’’—are books which 
we mail free to farmers. Address 
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chines. They are great money makers! Think 
, it over and write for catalogue. 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO.. Tiffin. Ohio. 


LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free ef all 
charges at y our shipping point. 
WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKINE CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT G67 BUFFALO, &. ¥. 
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Why Fall Plowing ts Advisable. 


[From Page 195.) 


ground had been plowed in autumn, ' Sod 
land should always be plowed in the fall 
if possible, so that the roots will be rotted 
and the ground sufficiently mellowed to 
make the preparation of a suitable seedbed 
possible. This is more notably true of 
prairie sod than sod of the tame grasses, 
with the exception possibly of bluegrass. 
However, in any event it is advisable to 
break all pastures and meadow land or 
wild prairies in autumn. There can be no 
possible objection to this and everything is 
in its favor. Where the grass is wanted for 
pasture, delay the plowing as long as 
possible, so that stock will get the most 
from the field. It usually happens that the 
plowing of sod may be delayed until 
December in the latitude of southern Iowa. 
Further north, of course, the season will 
have to be watched, and if the plowing is 
delayed too long the work may have to be 
earried over until next spring. Where corn 
follows corn, the plowing can seldom be 
done before the following March or April. 
This, however, is not desirable when it can 
be avoided, as corn two years in succes- 
sion is hard on the land. It is practiced in 
many parts of the corn belt and this year 
a large amount of ¢dorn is being planted 
on ground which produced the same kind 
of a crop the previous season. 

This in brief is a statement of the com- 
parative advantages of fall and spring 
plowing. The Illinois experiment station 
is making a number of comprehensive tests 
all over the state the present year, and will 
be able to report something valuable. 
American Agriculturist would suggest that 
with the above points in mind, it is very de- 
sirable to try both methods and determine 
for yourself just what practice is best for 
your own land We would be very glad in- 
deed to have the experiences of those who 
have tried both methods. 


Requirements of Home and Foreign Markets. 


*THE LATE CHARLES FORSTER, NEW YORK. 
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The foreign apple trade, which averages 
1,250,006 to 1,500,000 barrels yearly, is well 
worth conserving. By reason of geograph- 
ieal position it means more to New Eng- 
land than to any other part of our country. 
Here, as in the home trade, we find grading 
and packing defective, but by reason of 
European sales being almost entirely at 
auction, where samples are dumped, there- 
by disclosing the entire contents of pack- 
ages, irregularities are quickly uncovered 
and goods are sold more nearly for what 
they are worth. It is absolutely essential 
that fruit going abroad should be properly 
graded and packed. 

It is only within a year that some of us 
have listened to the reports of Canadian 
commissioners sent abroad by their govern- 
ment to investigate methods of sale, with 
a view to the betterment of conditions, and 
the enlargement of markets for Canadian 
food products. Their recital of the irreg- 
ular methods of Canadian apple packers 
(largely growers of fruits), displayed the 
Canadian grower as one very far removed 
from him who gives much that little may 
be received in return. The exhaustive report 
was one of the severest arraignments of ir- 
regular methods ever listened to. As a result 
a most drastic law was passed by Canadian 
parliament covering the grading and 
packing of apples which, if only fairly ad- 
-mimistered, means much for the life of that 
industry. To-day in Canada apples must 
be selected and packed in conformity to 
governmental standard, any infraction of 
the law carrying a penalty sufficiently 
heavy to be a burden to wrongdoing. 

Last spring a prominent Liverpool com- 
mission firm wrote of a certain consign- 
ment of Russets from New York: “It is.a 


*Extratts of am address delivered to the 
winter meeting of the Connecticut pomo- 
logical society. 


shame that any American of character 
should send such trash to the English mar- 
ket with the expectation of satisfactory 
sale. The whole invoice, after removal] of 
the top layers, is little better than culls.” 
The average grower of fruits and vege- 
tables needs just as much education upon 
the secondary proposition how best to mar- 
ket his product as upon the primary one of 
how best to grow it. The distributer or 
dealer to whom he may consign, withholds 
suggestions for fear of being misunder- 
stood. To criticise a shipper’s methods too 
often means the loss of a more or less val- 
uable client. It doesn’t pay, and is there- 
fore considered not worth while. 

What the markets require is quality first, 
and quantity next. Let the peaches be 
well graded, with but one variety in a pack- 
age. Give generous measure. A crate of 
raspberries or strawberries scantily filled 
never brings its real value. Avoid the 
“pony” package, and let the latter be new 
whenever and wherever possible. The ap- 
ple barrel adopted by the national apple 
shippers’ association is the standard of the 
country, and will sell in any market at 
home or abroad. The ‘“stove-pipe” barrel 
of the Hudson river can go to Europe or 
to New York, where they don’t want it, but 
the great west will have none of it. 

When using the generous second-hand 
fiour barrel, always wash and dry it thor- 
oughly. Flour dust upon apples, pears or 
quinces means a cut of 25 or 50 cents in the 
price to make the stock sell. It represents 
a poor economy of time and labor. Use 


‘a stencil for the different varieties of any- 


thing. It costs but a trifle and indicates 
eare and interest in the details that are al- 
ways appreciated. Don’t be ashamed to 
have a brand of your own, and pack up to 
it. The No 2 stock will sell wnder a second 
brand which can be understood. Shake ap- 
ple barrels often while packing the fruit, 
and the attendant pressing need not then 
be too severe to bring it to market tight 
and in good form. 

We co-operated in the shipment to Eng- 
land last fall of Bartlett and Kieffer pears, 
packed under the supervision of a govern- 
ment inspector, with results that, in the 
latter case especially, were most flattering. 
It looks now as though we had found a 
market in Ewrope for some of the dreaded 
surplus ef Kieffers, about 4000 barrels of 
which during the past season sold at good 
prices in the markets of the United King- 
dom. Perhaps it may yet prove a fairly 
profitable if not satisfactory substitute for 
the rapidly degenerating eastern Bartlett 
of fragrant memory. It looks, too, as 
though we were going to give large place in 
both home and foreign markets to the Ben 
Davis apple, about which some of the best 
horticulturists grumble so fiercely. 

It is not my purpose to say what to grow 
and what not. The markets of the world 
want the best and will always pay a fair 
price for it. The commercial instinct is 
strong and markets clamor for what will 
sell best. It is well to remember that ex- 
ternal attractiveness counts for mich in 
the sale of fruits and that in the develop- 
ment of new varieties an eye should be had 
to all the essentials that make for success. 
On these latter we may honestly differ, but 
all will agree that the higher the level of 
production of anything, and the more hon- 
estly it be marketed, the greater the chance 
for success and profit to all concerned. 


CE _—_—— 


Blower Attachment for Silo Filling— 
The illustration on opposite page shows one 
of the modern blower attachments to silage 
cutters. It operates on exactly the same 
principle as the wind stacker of the thresh- 
ing machine. A> powerful fan drives the 
cut corn through the tube into the silo 
with much less difficulty than with the old 
style carrier. The construction is very sim- 
ple with much less machinery to get out of 
order. Very little, if any more, power is 
needed to drive the blower than the car- 
rier. At the termination of the tube is a 
device for directing the cut corn to dif- 
ferent parts of the silo. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Sheep and Swine. 
The Flavor of Mutton. 


The “sheep taste’ in mutton Is generally 
caused by carelessness in dressing . and 
washing the carcass, or by. cooling it too 
quickly. This taste is undoubtedly stronger 
in the oily Merinos than in the mutton 
breeds of sheep and it is also undoubtedly 
induced by scrub care and scrub feeding of 
poor animals. The presence of a large 
amount of yolk in the fleece makes the 
meat particularly liable to taste sheepy. 
But with careful feeding, even the oily 
Merincs may be made into very palatable 
mutton, 

The best flavor in mutton is due to both 
breed and feed. It is certain that foods do 
influence the flavor of mutton. Take for 
example the sheep fed upon the downs of 
England, where herbage is short and sweet 
and where there are great quantities of such 
plants as wild thyme, etc, and we get 2 
quality uf mutton that is famous the world 
over. So also with the black-faced sheep 
of Scotland, where wild grasses and herbs 
are the principal food the year round. This 
mutton is particularly delicate in flavor 
and widely celebrated among epicures. 

Sheep which have been fed a liberal ra- 
tion of sound turnips, or even of corn 
silage, along with full feeding upon such 
feeds as bran, oats and linseed meal, have 
a fine quality of flesh, and all these kinds 
of mutton are free from the objectionable 
sheepy taste when properly dressed. Scrub 
sheep fed on scrub food make an inferior 
quality of objectionable flavored flesh, and 
this taste is aggravated when the carcass 
is badly dressed and too quickly cooled. 

Where the sheep is dressed in very cold 
weather, with the thermometer at zero or 
below, and the carcass is quickly frozen 
solid after dressing, the flesh has a bad 
taste. In skinning the animal, use care to 
keep the wool away from the flesh. Take 
out the intestines as quickly as possible 
and wash the carcass thoroughly with clear 
water. Keep it at a moderate temperature, 
where it will not freeze solid, and let it 
hang for several days to ripen. It should 
not be allowed to hang until it becomes 
gamey, although there are some who like 
such mutton, but the meat improves great- 
ly in tenderness and in quality after being 
killed several days or a week. 


Summer Protection for Sheep. 


An inexpensive shelter for sheep at pas¢ 
ture was erected last year by Collamer 
Capron of Windsor county, Vt. He keeps 
a good-sized flock of Shropshires. The 
shelter is designed particularly to protect 
sheep from cold storms in early spring and 
late fall, although they use it a good deal 
during extreme hot weather and in fly, 
time,as’ it affords a cool retreat in the heat 
of the day. 

Two sites were selected for the sheds 
where the trees were rather thick. Several 
of these were cut out, but others were left 
in line to serve as living posts for the 
sheds. He used 1500 feet of boards and six 
pieces 2x8x24 ft. The 2x8’s were spiked to 
the trees at an angle with each other and 
the roof was boarded and battened, also 
the three sides. As an inducement for the 
sheep to occupy the sheds, the salt troughs 
were placed in them, and it proves a very 
handy place to salt the sheep. 


Care of Pigs—Pigs when fed ground bar- 
ley, oats, rye and shorts mixed will grow 
right along and when put on corn alone 
will fatten rapidly. They ought to be ready, 
for market when about eight months old 
and will weigh from 300 to 850 pounds apiece 
if of good size. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fers 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. ei 








Oleo Makers Turned Down. 


The effprt of the western oleo makers to 
secure government sanction in the use of 
highly colored palm oil to give the desired 
tint to their. preduct,.and the manner in 
which they are turned down is quite inter- 
esting. A few weeks ago a leading Chicago 
manufacturer submitted a sample of crude 
palm oil to the authorities at Washington, 
with a view of learning whether such could 
be considered a legitimate ingredient of 
oleo. After making full 





LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


fat and flesh alone are desired the Illinois 
experiment station found that shelled corn 
and-‘clover hay produced gain cheapest. 
The quality of the mutton was of the first 


order.’ The corn belt farmer who hesitates 
to feed corn'freely is making a_ great 
mistake. 


An Interesting Flock Book has just been 
issued by the American cheviot sheep socie- 
ty. The well appointed book, for which 
applications should be sent to Sec F. E. 





examination and chemical 
analysis of the sample, the 
internal revenue depart- 
ment replied that the oil 
was rancid, of bad taste 
and smell, and wholly unfit 
for use in oleo. A few days 
later a second sample, this 
time refined palm oil. Sub- 
jected to chemical analy- 
this. was found to 
contain a large amount of 
free fatty acid, by no 
means free from  disa- 
‘greeable odor and _ taste 
and of very deep red 
orange color. 

The department decided 
that if this oil were used 
in any considerable quan- 
tity as one of the fatty 
ingredients of finished oleo, 
the product would un- 

. doubtedly be ruled against 
as containing matter del- 
eterious to public health. It 
was found that scant five 
pounds of this highly col- 
ored palm oil would tint 
1500 pounds oleo. A shade 
of yellow would be secured 
closely resembling butter, 
making the. product sub- 
ject to the tax of 10 cents 
per pound. The office ruled 
that the use of this minute 
proportion of the oil would 
be. construed as a subter-' 
fuge for the purpose of importing a yellow 
color to the oleo. It is not improbable 
that the oleo manufacturers will make a 
test case of the use of palm oil, carrying 
it into the courts. 

———— — 

Construction of the Silo—In building a 
silo. the daily feeding surface required for 
herds of different sizes should be consid- 
ered. For a herd of 30 cows the silo should 
be 14 feet inside diameter with a feeding 
surface of 150 square feet. A man should 
not build a 30-cow silo for a herd of 15 
animals. The silo should not have a surface 
so large that the herd cannot eat an 


sis, 





amount suffieient to uncover a new surface 


every day, and thus prevent molding. The 
following table will serve as a guide for 
various sized herds and the daily feeding 
surface required: ‘ 


DAIRY HERD AND SIZE OF SILO. 


No Sq ft feed- Inside 
cows ing surface diam silo 
_ See 14.00 
re 16.75 
_ TO 18.75 
REC 20.5 
(eee 22.00 
OO 22.75 
Pe 25.00 
_ er 500 26.75 





Heating Cream to 170 degrees and then 
hauling it to the factory without cooling is 
‘considered practicable, although the butter 
made from it is not always of the best 
quality. 





Corn for Sheep—An interested subscriber 
wants to know if corn is a desirable sheep 
feed: It is excellent for fattening either 
lambs or mature sheep. Lambs intended 
for ‘breeders must have roots, oats, bran, 
gluten, clover hay and other feeds of the 
kind which contain protein. Breeding 
ewes also need nitrogenous feed, but where 














SILO-FILLING MACHINERY IN OPERATION 


Dawley, Fayetteville, N Y; contains beside 
the registry of animals, a list of the mem- 
bers and a very interesting history of the 
Cheviot breed. In it are recorded 1757 ani- 
mals, the property of breeders from nearly 
every state’ in the Union and parts of 
Canada. The membership of the society has 
passed the 100 mark, the majority being 
from New York. 





Cheese cured at a temperature or 40 de- 
grees with a high percentage of moisture, 
scored higher than cheese cured at a tem- 
perature above 65. 





Moisture in Butter—Working butter re- 
duces the amount of water it contains, and 
the higher the temperature the greater the 
loss. 


General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden of itself, 

Food does not strengthen, 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy,—vitality is on the ebb, and 
the whole system suffers, 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is pos- 











itively unequaled for all run-down or de- 

bilitated conditions. 
HOOD’S PILLS cure constipation. 2% cents. __ 
Retention of pla 


centa and failure to 


ABORTION @erittr3 situs 


dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Write 
for circular; address.H.. W. Keliogge Co., St. Paul, Minn 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on. Editorial Page 











and all forms of 
Lameness 
bunches or bony 
enlargements. 
. B. J. Kendall Co., Gentlemen:—I have used your Kendall's 8 Cure 
for 20 years and bave found it an infallible remedy. 
ee > ee ye now having trouble with, and 4 oblige 
Yours tryly, LL CO a pein aaa aie 
As a liniment for family useithas no equal. Priee $1 
for $6. Ask’ your druggist for KENDALL'S sravin Cc 
also **A Treatise on the Horse,” the book free, or address 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO,, ENOSBURG FALLS, 


(Gear GALE FEEDER CALF FEEDER 








~ ity in ft. 
rth 2c Ib. aed Theor feeder adopted 
Veal wo: per Ib. m rho caly? 


Extra 
feeders. Prevents a ‘set Back” from 
” Se fon Guaranteed or ‘men 

















oy CREAM 
AMOEFiCAN SEPARATOR 
oun make this offer, because  balwage ives satisfaction. 
Gults the most exacting. Price the reach ofall. 
AMERIOAN SEPARATOR ©0., 
Bor 1054, Bainbridge, N. ¥ 
Awarded Medal at Paris 1900. Catalogue 





Boil. 


The cut on the right 


shows it.on the horse. The one 
on the left shows it after the 
eure eon’s knife has removed it, 

disabling the horse and leaving 
an ugly scar. 


‘A BSORBINE | 


removes shoe boils, ener 
scar, and the horse can be 


ev 
ually good for Chapped Hock, ae rough: Fim 
ammatio 
| from all deniers. Rt notthere, write us direct, 
Valuabie Horse book sent free. | 
W. P. oe P. D. P., pack eaer ter ee \} 


) 
‘VETERINARY HYOME! 


A GUARANTEED CURE for covans. WESTERN 
FEVER, GRIPPE and DISTEMPER in horses; SNIF- 
FLES in hares. 

$1.00 will purchase sufficient HYOMEI to cure from 


ten to fifteen cases of distemper, or thirty to forty cases 


of coughs. 
Your’ money refunded if it fails. Bookletfree. Men- 
tion this paper and address 


ver. DEPT., R. T. BOOTH CO., 


ITHAOA, N. ¥. 








iced 














== NO SPAVINS = 


The worst possible spavia can becuse’ in 
Rings Curbs 





45 minutes, Splints 
ust as quick. inful ee never has 
ailed, Detailed ~ ormation about this 


new method sent free to horse owners, 























° : Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books ‘wet. eege ‘a 


New York, for Complete Cataloa 
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Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 

Fifty Cents for six —, x not paid in advance 
year. A year’s su tion free for a club of a 

Babecri tions can commeenee at any time during the 
year. pecimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEW ALS— ge om your pame on tion 

er, Or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
yh Thus’ Janos shows that ment has 
—, ». to January 1, 1903; Fe February 1, 1903, 
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an Some time is ee after money is 
ge before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 

DISCONTLs U ANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this jenreed until the publishers are 
notified by letter to tions, when all arrearages 
must be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued 
for another year after your subscription has expired, 
you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new ad 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents oo agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. iscounts, Maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. _For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. The American 
Agricuiturist is unquestionably the best and cheapest 
medium in which to advertise for rural business in the 
Middle or Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the re- 
| ae of each and every advertiser in this journal. 

This guarantee is irrevocable and means just what it 
sa It woe that no advertisement is allowed in our 
columns until we are satisfied that the advertiser is 
absolutely reliable and that any subscriber can safely do 
business with him. It further means that if any sub- 
secriber is Swindled through any advertisement in our 
oeumne, we will reimburse him for the full amount of 
his loss. Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, with 
proofs, etc, so that the matter can be adjusted while all 
the circumstances are fresh in mind. We do not, of course, 
guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are better than 
a s, but we do guarantee that the advertiser will 

the article he advertises on the terms stated. 
it is a condition of this contract that in writing to ad- 
vertisers you state that you saw their advertisement in 
American Agriculturist. 

REMITTANCES should be made by 
press money orders, or registered letter, 
a oy may be sent by ar mail. 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1, one-cent 

tame LD preferred. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should made payable to the Orange Judd Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 


postoffice or ex- 
although small 
Postage stamps 


NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place 


CHICAGO, 
Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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‘How to Do It. 


A sage of a generation ago said that the 
way to resume is to resume. This might 
apply equally well to the subject of co-op- 
eration among farmers. A friend with a 
grievance against certain city tradesmen 
writes us that the farmers are the most 
abused class of people on earth, and that 
in spite of the power to assert their rights, 
will not stick together. “How can they,” 
he asks, “‘when everybody is against them, 
legislator, congress, commission merchant 
and warehouseman.” 

We have often noticed that when things 
become unbearable in their badness, the 
plain people rise in their strength and force 
to the front needed reforms. This is pos- 
sible with the problems affecting the farm- 
ers, and we are by no means discouraged, 
as is this correspondent. Though progress 
is slow in the matter of righting wrongs, 
it is tangible, and never was more respect 
accorded the plain farmers in state and 
national legislature than to-day. 








Essentially an agricultural country, the 
development of the Russian empire is 
graphically shown in the rapid increase in 
railway building. During the past three 
years Russian railway lines have been ex- 
tended nearly 8000 miles to 35,115 miles, 
almost 30%, a gain having taken place 
both in European Russia and Siberia, In 
this connection, it is interesting to note 
that public attention is diverted from Rus- 
sia’s export grain trade, no longer a novel- 
ty, to her efforts to produce and market in 
western Europe largely increased quanti- 
ties of meats, poultry, eggs and dairy 


EDITORIAL 


products. During the past summer 1000 
refrigerator cars have been added to the 
railway equipment to further the export 
trade in butter. A recent official report 
contains the suggestive hint that Siberian 
butter producers are making every effort to 
satisfy the requirements of the British 
markets for this product. Meanwhile, as a 
side feature of this whole proposition, some 
large shipments of American fresh beef 
have been made from Pacific coast points 
to Siberia. 
sienna 

A full month still remains in which partic- 
ipants in our prize essay contest on swine 
breeding can prepare or complete their pa- 
pers. Some valuable contributions have 
been received and others are solicited, add- 
ing interest to the contest. The competi- 
tion is open to every reader of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, and articles may 
be sent in until September 30. Re- 
fer to the editorial page in issue 
of June 21 and read details. We of- 
fer $10 for best paper telling how to select 
breeding stock and care of brood sow; also 
a cash prize offer of $8 for best paper telling 
how to fatten hogs most rapidly. Describe 
sheds and pens necessary, best kinds of 
feeds, devices for water, are roots desira- 
ble, is a variety of feeds necessary, at what 
age are hogs fattened in your neighbor- 
hood. These papers should be 800 to 1000 
words in length, accompanied, if possible, 
with clear, distinct photographs of swine. 


The closing days of August bring exceed- 
ingly sensitive conditions to many of our 
important crops outside of the cereals; and 
even here corn is the subject of some solic- 
itude. More or less damage to potatoes is 
assured by reason of blight, and cold, rainy 
weather has proved disastrous to the ear- 
lier brilliant prospects in onions and per- 
haps some other special crops. City opera- 
tors who made shrewd plans to secure farm 
produce for a song, in view of heavy acre- 
age, are already learning that hay, pota- 
toes, apples, onions, etc, have much intrin- 
sic worth. Two things are before producers: 
One, to secure crops in best possible condi- 
tion; the other, to keep posted on the 
markets and get full values for all mer- 
chantable produce. 

SO - 

The northern limit of successful 
growing has not been reached in either 
winter wheat or corn. American <Agricul- 
turist has touched upon this point a number 
of times recently. The work of the Minne- 
sota experiment station, in co-operation 
with the department of agriculture, prom- 
ises to make it possible to push the 
winter wheat belt further north and 
to make red clover hardy further out 
on the western prairie. Research and 
experiment may also mean that alfal- 
fa will be found capable of flour- 
ishing throughout the northwest. Breed- 
ing field crops is now reduced to a syste- 
matic basis, and co-operation among state 
experiment stations is proving very bene- 
ficial. 


grain 


—_—_—_—— a 

There is a certain personal identity about 
a place by having a name fpr it. If the 
owner is engaged in producing fine prod- 
ucts, such as fruit, vegetables, - butter, 
cheese or live stock of any kind, the name 
soon becomes known:as a trade mark. It 
should be placed on every package of first- 
class goods that is sent out, and used 
freely in other cases. Print it on your let- 
ter heads and envelopes. If you have good 
buildings, have a picture and an engraving 
made to use also. This gives prospective 
customers a better idea of the place than 
anything else and the return will be mani- 
fold. 

Af 

There are many farms on which a lake 
or pond could be cheaply constructed and 
stocked with food fish, such as carp and 
bass. That these fish do well in such places 
and are not only profitable, but a valuable 
source of food, has been practically demon- 
strated. The article in last issue by Dr 





NEW METHODS 
WITH CORN 


A Prize Contest for State 
ments of Practical Experience 








Twenty-five dollars in rewards will be given 
by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for the best 
articles, stories or letters, and 100 other 
prizes of useful articles, be autiful pictures, etc. 
These prizes will be awarded for the descri 
tions of practical experience in the new or aoa. 
ods of handling or utilizing the corn crop. Our 
readers want to know just how the newer ma- 
chinery or new methods are being employed by 
practical farmers to make the corn crop more 
profitable. Jot down your experience or way of 
doing, so that others may imitate you to their 
advantage. The prizes are for the best experi 
ences. It is nota contest in grammar, spelling 
or handwriting. No one need refrain from 
competing because not used to writing. Put 
down in your own words your own views and 
experience upon any or all the following topics: 

iat machinery or methods do you employ in 
harvesting the corn crop, and with what result 
in economy of labor, time, money and product? 
What machinery or ‘methods do you em»loy for 
working up the corn fodder, such as shredder, 
combined husker and shredder, etc, and with 
what success? This question excludes silos, 
ensilage or the old plan of handling dry fodder, 
What new method do you employ in Landling 
the grain for feeding, such as corn shellers, 
corn-and-cob grinders, mills to be used on the 
farm, etc, and with what result? Letters or 
articles may be accompanied by sketches (no 
matter how crude), drawings, photographs, etc, 
to illustrate. Reply as soon as possible to 


Corn Editor, Amerwan A griculturist, 
New York City. 




















B. W. Evermann, the government expert, 
and one of the best informed fish special- 
ists in the world, is suggestive and inter- 
esting. We should be glad to hear from 
any of our readers who have successful 
fish ponds. 
satiate aici 

Careful attention is paid to every com- 
plaint which is received from any of our 
readers referring to the advertising col- 
umns. These complaints are reduced to a 
minimum, but if at any time you have any 
grievance in this direction, let us know. It 
costs a great deal of money to advertise in 
this paper, and we could not present to our 
readers each issue such a valuable wealth 
of information if it were not for this pat- 
ronage, and our advertisers could not use 
the paper if the reader did not answer the 
advertisements and buy freely. Remember 
when you vuy anything advertised in our 
columns, you buy it under our guarantee, 
printed on this page, and at‘the same time 
you do us a little favor, and we show our 
appreciation by gradually adding to the 
many valuable departments in the paper. 





Moving the Wheat Crop. 


Some interesting details relative to hand- 
ling the northwestern spring wheat crop, 
in a good year approximating 200,000,000 
bushels, appeared in testimony of A.J. Saw- 
yer, a Minneapolis dealer, before the indus- 
trial commission. To each of about 175 coun- 
try elevators of Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
he sends out $400 to $1000 at the beginning of 
the season for threshing. Wheat is threshed 
from the shock and delivered to the eleva- 
tors at once, for cash to the producers. As 
it takes, sometimes, several days to get the 
wheat to large city markets, country eleva- 
tors often hold five or six days’ receipts. 

The farmer gets an elevator receipt when 
he puts his wheat in the elevator, in case 
he does not then desire to sell it, and he 
can always get 90% of the value of the 
wheat on that receipt. Country elevator 
charges are 2% cents per bushel including 
insurance for 20 days, and one-half cent for 
every subsequent 15 days; but 5 cents car- 
ries it six months, and another 5 cents the 
succeeding six months. 

ae 

Sorghum in Indiana gave the most for-< 
age, common red clover came next, with 
Stowell’s Evergreen sweet corn third 











What the Farmers Are Saying. 


In passing over a field of some 20 acres of 
corn this year I noticed two acres up high 
enough to cultivate, while the remainder 


of the field was hardly breaking the 
ground. Knowing that the whole field was 
planted within two days, I thought best to 
investigate. Where it was most forward no 
fertilizer was used, while in the remainder 
of the field the fertilizer was dropped in 
hill and covered with a hoeful of dirt. The 
seed was dropped on this and covered with 
a hoe. My theory is that the dirt covering 
the fertilizer was so dry the corn could not 
germinate until it had gathered dampness. 
[B. F. Wiggin, Suffolk County, N Y. 





A load of fresh sawdust will keep the 
ensilage left in the spring until it is needed 
in midsummer.—[O. F. Royce, Wyoming 
County, N Y. 





It is easier to rid a piece of ground of 
moles by driving them away than by try- 
ing to destroy by trapping, poison or other 
means. Grow a few plants of martynia, 
or one of the castor beans, Palmer Christi. 
|\Moles will quickly leave ground where 
these are planted. A few of these plants 
grown for two or three successive years 

_ will drive moles away so that they will not 
return.—_[E. E. Baldwin, Hines County, 
Miss. 





A large lump of salt placed in the chim- 
ney near where the stovepipe enters, will 
be just where it is wanted in case the 
chimney starts to burn out.—[O. F, Royce, 
Wyoming Caqunty, N Y. 





Every farmer has more or less burdock 
around the house and barn where it is a 
great nuisance to man and. beast, espec- 
ially in the fall. If the plants are merely 
cut down they spring up again in a few 
days and soon have the burs ready for you, 
although the plant be only 6 inches high. 
Cut them close to the ground and pour a 
few drops of kerosene oil on the stumps. 
You will have no trouble with them after 
this.—[G. C. Spooner, Ct. 





I am very’ much interested in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange department; I consider it to 
be one of the most valuable features of any 
farm paper. But it will never be what it 
ought to be until the express company 
ceases to charge exorbitant prices for car- 
rying the goods. I bought a few things 
through the exchange and in every case I 
had to pay more than one-half the value to 
get it delivered. I bought twelve duck eggs 
for $1 in New York state. The express 
charge on this little basket of eggs was 80 
cents. When I opened the basket I found 
three of the eggs broken. Was 80 cents an 
excessive charge in this case? I bought 
1000 strawberry plants in the same state and 


on this ‘small package I -paid $1.60 
for the plants and 95 cents express. 
Who had the most profit, the man 


that grew the plants or the express com- 
pany? I would like to hear from others 
who have been legally robbed in a similar 
way.—[J. H. Wingert, Pennsylvania. 


NEW YORK. 








Athens, Greene Co—A _ full crop of 


hay secured. Oats harvested; they filled 
well generally. Potatoes the largest crop in 
20 years. Corn a little late but growing 
nicely. Buckwheat growing rapidly. Ap- 
ples will be a short crop. Summer boarding 
houses all full. Buttér 28c, eggs 24c, veal 
calves 8c, potatoes 50c p bu. 

Lexington, greene Co—Corn will prob- 
ably be a failure on account of too much 
rain. Rye and oats are a good crop, as is 
hay. Potatoes are a large crop, but some 
are blighting, and will probably rot badly. 
The prospect for apples is good; they have 
Stopped dropping and are growing nicely. 
Butter is worth 22c p lb, eggs 20c p doz. 

Brighton, Monroe Co—Heavy rains in 
July spoiled considerable hay; oat harvest 
about finished and a fair crop. Early apples 
plentiful and selling at 20@30c p bu. Vege- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


table crop is fine, as the weather was favor- 
able for growing garden truck. Cabbage 
selling as low as $4 ton. Corn made 
good growth and crop prospect fair. Black- 
berries a good crop and season now on for 


picking. Potatoes 45c p bu, eggs 25c, hay 
$12 p ton. . 

Caton, Steuben Co—The late cut hay 
is better than was some which was 
eut early, because of the second 
crop coming up thick and nice, where- 
as much of the early cut was little 


else than daisies. Potatoes are blighting 
and the prospect for a good crop is very 
slim. There will be but little good hay 
for the market this year in this vicinity. 
Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co—Farmers 
are now threshing. Oats will be a large crop, 
rye straw is somewhat colored from being 
rained on. Potatoes have been caught by 
blight and some are rotting. The season 
has been very wet, and poultry in this vi- 
cinity has been attacked with gapes; young 
chicks have done poorly. The early hatch 


has outlived the gapes, but later ones in 
many places died. 

Franklinton, Schoharie Co—Hay is a 
good crop. Oats a good stand and 
promise an abundant harvest. tye 
is good; it made a large growth, 
but there are fears it will grow 
in the shock. Potatoes yield  splen- 
didly. Butter sells at 18 to 20c, eggs 
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18c. Apples look fine; there will be about 
50% of a crop; pears are good; plums fair; 
grapes about 80% of a crop. 


Clay, Onondaga Co—Nearly all have 
finished haying. Early potatoes rotting 
badly, late ones attacked by blight; 
corn a failure, more weeds than 


corn, ground being too wet to cultivate. 
Oats looking fine; the large acreage of cab- 
bage set out looking good. A large amount 
of buckwheat sown. 


Constable, Albany Co—A _ very wet, 
cold and backward season. Hay has been 
a better crop than expected. Grain, espe- 
cially oats, average a bettercropthan usual. 
There are not half as many hops in town as 
three and four years ago. Many yards 
have been plowed up. Cows are doing well. 
There is a large yield of apples. 


Troupsburg, Steuben Co—Oats looking fine 
and promise a full crop; corn almost a fail- 
ure; potatoes on dry ground are looking 
well; feed is good. This section has been 
visited by many devastating storms. It 
is feared that many silos will be nearly 
empty on account of the small crop of corn 
put in for that purpose. A large acreage of 
buckwheat was sown and it is looking well. 
Many are buying cows, others are talking 
of doing so. Fall cheese bringing a good 
price is the cause. There is quite a rush 
for pure-bred cattle throughout this section. 




















Quality Counts 


above everything else in an ensilage and dry fod- 
der cutter. The quali 

of the machine and 
machine 
itself; 









: = of work and 
we e ability to run 
with a light power. 


THE CALE-BALDWIN 
and BALDWIN 


are machines of known high quality. Cut 4 lengths 
of feed. Any length of elevator desired. Easy to feed 
and fast workers. Safety fly whee! and eo 
lever—prevent all aceidents. Send for free illustrated 
catalogue and look it over before you buy. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. GO., 
Box (20, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





A SEPTEMBER . GIFT 


Genuine 14k. Gold Ring, set with a perfect Sapphire. 
Sapphire is the Stone for September, signifying an 
ANTIDOTE FOR DISCONTENT. A beautiful pres- 
ent even if the recipient is not discontented. Sent to 
any address for $7.75; artificial stone, rok. ring, $2. 
October stone, Opal, signifying HOPE, $2.50. Send 
stamp for jewelry catalogue. 


JOHN E. WHITE Co., Manufacturers 
150 Broadway, New York 





A Farm for You 


California 


The Santa Fe will take you there 
any day in September or October 
for only $33 from Chicago or $25 
from Kansas City. 


Corresponding rates from East generally 
—tickets good in tourist sleepers or chair 
cars—enjoyable ride on the shortest, quick- 
est, pleasantest line. 

Also one fare, plus $2, round trip to Great 
Southwest, first and third Tuesdays, Septem- 
ber, October. 

Exceptional opportunities for homeseekers 
in magnificent San Joaquin Valley,California, 
Money-making investments. 

Write to Geo. C, Dillard, Gen. Agt. Santa Fe, 
377 Broadway, New York, for California 
land folders. 


Cheap Excursions 


A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 


























It's Almost > 









it spreads all kinds of manure, lime, 
compost, etc., rapidly 


1902. Send for our new illustrated catalogue, 
ee Catalogue mailed free. 
member the only o 

y ourselves, 











the amount of time, labor and money this machine saves 
you, say nothing of in- 
creased crops its use 
will produce. © dae 
Re 


evenly and better than it can possibly be done by hand. It makes no difference how hard, 
lumpy, caked, coarse, strawy or stalky the manure is, 


he Improved Kemp Manvre Spreader 


tear it apart, make it fine and spread [tjust where you want it and in any desired quantity per acre. Greatly 
wi describes improvements in detail, and tells about “How to Grow 


riginal and genuine Hemp 
KEMP & BURPCE MFC. CO., 
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Tribes Hill, Montgomery Co, Aug 26— 
Considerable ‘of the oat crop will be injured 
by the frequént rains. William L. Hanson 
is buflding a new silo. The Clover Leaf 
milk company and the Amsterdam dairy 
and produce company have consolidated. 
They have a skimming station at this place. 


Springwater, Livingston Co, Aug 25—Fre- 
quent rains have damaged crops consider- 
ably. At present, however, the weather is 
enabling farmers to get hay in good condi- 
tion for the mow, but much hay has been 
put up in damaged condition, and a large 
quantity, especially that grown on low 
lands, is ruined. Wheat crop is good, but 
some of it grew before cutting, oats a full 
crop, corn looking well but nights too cold. 
Beans on uplands are looking well, on low 
flats acres of them are entirely ruined, and 
potatoes are in the same condition. Apple 
crop fairly good, peaches, owing to wet 
weather, are rottting some on the trees. 
Help scarce and wages high. 


Holland, Erie Co, Aug 26—Oats are about 
harvested, Crop good, as is wheat. Not 
very many apples, hay good. Corn is not 
more than half a crop. Eggs 20c, butter 
22 to 238c. 

Sodus, Wayne, Aug 19—Early potatoes 
are rotting badly, and all potato fields are 
more or less affected by blight. Beans are 
poor from lack of cultivation, and from 
drowning out. Evaporated blackcaps are 
opening up at 20c p lb. Apples promise 
about 40% of a full crop. The quality is 
fair, there being but little damage from 
insects. The canker fungus in orchards 
not intelligently sprayed is doing serious 
damage. Oats are a great crop and are 
nearly all harvested. Wheat and rye are 
turning out remarkably well from _ the 
straw. Buckwheat is a complete failure. 
The abnormal precipitation of June and 
July allowed but a very limited acreage. 
Owners of fruit evaporators are greatly 
exercised over the hard coal _ situation. 
There are over 100 evaporators in town 
and none of them can be operated until 
a supply of coal is obtained. Two of the 
largest grain barns in town, one the prop- 
erty of Supervisor John T. Pearsall, and 
the other of his brother, Edward N. Pear- 
sall, were Struck by lightning and burned 
with all their contents. 
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Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co, Aug 27— 
Haying done, oats nearly all cut. A few 
jobs of threshing have been dene. Oats are 
yielding 45 to 50 bus p acre. Potatotes rot- 
ting. Apple crop very poor, grapes are not 
as good as last year, bunches small and are 
rotting Pastures are getting short and 
cows shrinking. The corn crop is very poor 
*owing to so much wet weather. 


Wellsville, Allegany Co, Aug 25—July 
was the most disastrous month in the his- 
tory of this locality. July 16 water in the 
Genesee river was 20 in higher than in the 
flood of June °89, and did the most damage 
to crops and roads known. Continued so 
long that it was impossible to cultivate 
corn or potatoes and much hay was spoiled. 
The past -week -has been good weather and 
farmers are improving the opportunity to 
secure the balance of the hay crop and cut 
eats. Oats are a very heavy crop, corn is 
looking poor on account of the cold and 
wet weather. Some pieces of potatoes are 
blighted, while others look very fine. 


Long Island Crop Notes—Throughout 
the island potato tops have died somewhat 
prematurely. In the main this seems to 
have been due to dry weather fore part of 
Aug, although blight is reported to have 
#ccurred in some localities. In the western 
part of the island potatoes are rotting con- 
siderably. Rot is also reported from South- 
ampton and vicinity; but from Riverhead 
east to Orient Point there is no rot worth 
mentioning, and the yield here will be unu- 
@ually large. Many farmers report yields 
ef 300 bus and upward p acre. The prevail- 
ing price is 30c p bu. Cauliflower is back- 
ward. While still in the seedbed the plants 
were severely attacked by plant lice, and 
after transplanting they were further 
injured by dry weather. Late cucumbers 
are doing fairly well. The wilt disease is 
more prevalent than usual and there is 
some complaint of damage by a small white 
worm which bores into the stem below the 
surface of the soil; but there ie no blight 
as yet. Spraying for cucumber blight has 
become quite general here and this disease 
is not feared as much as it was a few years 
2go. Asparagus is freer from rust than 


AMONG 


' above the average. 


usual at this season. A few young beds are 
showing traces of it, but the older beds are 
mostly free from rust at the present time. 
However, there is still time for much dam- 
age to be done by the disease. 


Onion Conditioris in Madison and Onon- 
daga counties very uncertain. <A _ corres- 
pondent at Madison writes. quality better 
than last season, but many pieces turning 
yellow on account of excessive rain. With 
good weather and rainfall to develop late 
sown, there should prove a fair crop. 

Fruit Growers to Contest—Some ten 
years ago the management of the New 
York state fair inaugurated a system of of- 
fering cértain prizes for the largest and 
best collection of fruits grown in the state 
and exhibited by a horticultural organiza- 
tion. Nothing at the fair has attracted 
more interest than these exhibits, and the 
competition has always been keen, but 
friendy. The New York fruit growers’ 
assn carried off the prize last year, and are 
going to make a great effort to secure it 
again. The western New York horticul- 
tural society are also planning for a large 
exhibit and a lively contest is promised. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mullica Hill, Gloucester Co, Aug 26—Po- 
tatoes about all dug and are selling from 
75 to 90c p bbl.. Apples and pears abun- 
dant and of good quality. Some are being 
hauled to Woodstown and from _ there 
shipped west. Corn is fair. Farmers ready 
to cut second crop of hay, but it rains near- 
ly every day. They are waiting for the 
weather to become more settled. There isa 
large quantity of truck being hauled from 
this and other sections to Philadelphia mar- 
ket. 


Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, Aug 27—Wa- 
termelon crop will be a failure, ground be- 
ing too wet, blasting the young melons. The 
prospect for corn is good, ears are well 
set, stalks in a thrifty condition. Oats crop 
a large one, although considerable difficul- 
ty in gathering on account of wet weather. 
Kingwood creamery is now running from 
1850 to 2000 lbs milk daily. Continual wet 
weather has helped the pastures very much. 
Farmers’ butter is worth about 18 to 20c p 
lb at the stores. Farmers take little care 
to stamp out carrot. Pastures and or- 
chards everywhere abound with this weed 
pest. Fall plowing has commenced, ground 
in fine condition. Apples will be a large 
crop, as also will pears and grapes. Pota- 
toes a fair crop, but‘ rotted badly, after be- 
ing dug, on account of much rainy weather. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co—The 
yield of oats is. heavy. The second 
erop of clover .is giving more. loads 
than the first; the corn crop bids fair to. be 
Apples not more than 
half a crop; peaches the same; potatoes a 
fine yield, but inclined to rot. Tomato 
vines fine, but some complain of not setting 
well. Onion patches fine with prospect of 
good yield. 


Imlaystown, 
crop is better 


Monmouth Co—The oats 

than for years. Rye 
is extra good, yielding about 25 bus 
per acre. Wheat is only fair. Corn on high 
ground very poor, but on cold, backward 
land is very short, owing to cold nights. 
Potatoes are turning out very good. Peaches 
are plentiful at 50c p basket. Many fields 
of stubble are being plowed up for resow- 
ing, on account of the grass being killed by 
drouth, Many farmers sold a large part 
of their rye in the straw at $10 p ton. Oats 
worth 50¢ p bu, rye 56c, apples 25c, corn 
75c. Pastures are good. _ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pequea, Lancaster Co, Aug 26—The hay 
crop in this county was short. Straw short, 
but grain large in heavy heads. Threshers 
consequently ean thresh many bushels of 
grain per day and make unusual’ wages. 
Oats well filled, corn and potato crops prom- 
ise to be immense. Fruft of all ‘kinds far 
below the average. -Pears-come up to per- 
haps 75% of a crop, while apples will not 
average 33%. ‘The 17-year locusts did more 
damage to forest. than: to fruit trees, but 
were not as numerous or destructive as on 
their former visits.. Birds of all kinds a 
well as cats and dogs ate them. 


shipping point. 


‘had, come out. 


THE FARMERS 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, the market continues firm 
anq in sellers’ hands. Some 1900 Pacifics 
were sold last week at 20 cents per pound 
and 1900 States at 18 cents f o b country 
Foreign advices indicate 
better weather and a European and Eng- 
lish crop of from 85,000 to 110,000 bales 
larger than last year. 


The first bale of 1902 hop# was received at 
New York August 20 by S. & F. Uhlmann 
and sold to. the F. & M. Schaefer brewing 
company, price not made public. The hops 
were grown by Messrs Durst of Yuba coun- 
ty, Cal, and were of fine quality. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 

(In cents with comparisons.) 
} 1902 1901 
N Y state ch...26@28 164%@17% 

prime ........24@25 15 @15% 

medium 21@23 13 @14% 8 
Pac coast, ch..25@26% 17 @1i7% 13 

medium 13 @14% 8 
Olds 2 @6 2 
German D 32 @38 35 

New York. 


MONTGOMERY Co—Tribes Hill: The hop 
crop in the vicinity of Ames and Sharon 
is improving some. Picking will generally 
commence about September 8. 

OTsEGO Co—Worcester: Lice and honey- 
dew continues to increase. What the out- 
come will be is uncertain. Hops continu® 
to come out of the vine, but growers are 
fearful of mold, which is almost certain if 
present weather conditions continue. 

MADISON Co—Madison: Hop prospects 
poorer than ever, and farmers very much’ 
discouraged. If the blight goes no farther, 
some will harvest one-third of a crop. The 
clear, dry weather last week has improved 
the looks of some yards. The tramp pick- 
ers, who are usually here by this time, have 
not put in an appearance. Unless very 
warm weather comes on, hop picking will 
be at least ten days late. 

OTsEGO Co—Cooperstown: Picking in a 
few early yards began this week, but the 
yield is yet uncertain. Lice are plenty ev- 
erywhere and doing much damage. 


1900 
18 @15 
114%4@13%% 
@11 
@15 
@11 
@ & 
@4e 


Grange Notes. 


NEW YORE. 


The meeting of the New York grange at 
Thousand Island Park last week was well 
attended. Gov Odell -was the principa] 
speaker Tuesday, and took for his text the 
subject .of trusts. His address bore upon 
what to him seemed the logical tendency 
toward combination of. capital and labor. 
Among other things, he said: I am not 
one of those who believe that all the acts of 
corporations are right. I believe that in 
harmony with the laws now upon the stat- 
ute books of the state of New York they 
should not be permitted to monopolize cer- 
tain products, or oppress those who are de- 
pendent upon them for the necessities of 
of life. So long as combinations have for 
their object a fair return, without injury 
to the great mass of people who.make up 
our commonwealth, they ar? not exceeding 
the purposes for which they were created. 
They should be held i2 check, however, by 
legislation, which is the result of wise and 
concerted action by an intelligent citizen- 


ship. 
NEW JERSEY. 


The ninth annual farmers’ picnic, under 
the auspices of the Gloucester county 
grangers, was held at Alsior park, August 
6 and 7. There was a fine display of fruit 
and farm machineryand the displayof fruit 
and. vegetables was the best some of us 
ever saw, not excepting those at the state 
fair. In the afternoon of the second day 
there was speaking in the pavilion by E. P. 
Cole, past lecturer of the New York state 
grange. The attendance was larger than 
ever bcfore. 

There was a great gathering of grangers 
from Essex, Morris aand Union counties at 
Swinefield Bridge on August 21, the occa- 
sion being the 22d annual basket picnic of 
the Patrons of Husbandry of the three 
counties. The early morning rain had a 
somewhat dampening effect on the picnick- 
ers,, but ‘before the real crowds came the sun 
The program of speakers 
included George T. Gaunt, state master of 
the New Jersey grange. There was music 
ee and the dinner was a regular 
east. 











Prizes Within: Reach. 





The novel coritest announced on our edi- 
torial page this week, should interest every 
reader‘ of Américan’Agriculturist, We be- 
lieve that such statements of experience as 
relate to the use of new machinery or new 
methods of harvesting and handling or util- 
izing the corn crop will be of great interest 
and value to farmers everywhere. The 
topics are such that upon some phase of 
one or all of them, almost every farmer 
ean recite valuable experience of. his own. 
This is what we are after and we hope to 
hear from all. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Pittsburg, cattle shade lower under 
liberal supplies and only fair demand. Re- 
eeipts Monday of this week 120 cars. Quo- 
tations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $7 50@7 75 Poor to good fat bulle,2 75@4 5g 
Good. 1200 to 1300 lbs, 660@715 Poor to good fat cows, 2 dt 50 
Fair, 900 to 1100: Ibs, | 450@575 Heifers, 700 to 1100 ibs. 3 ong 75 
Common,700 to 900 ibs, 300@425 Bolognacows,phd 7 00@1500 
Rough, half fat, 400@450 F’sh cows & springers,18 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@500 Veal calves, 6 00@8 50 

Hogs shade higher Monday of this week 
under receipts of 35 double decks. Heavy 
droves sold at $7.55@7.60, medium 7.55, york- 
ers 7.50@7.55, pigs 7.40@7.50. Sheep some- 
what lower. Receipts Monday of this week 
32 double decks. Sheep sold at 3@4, lambs 
4@6, veal calves 6@8. 

At Buffalo, strictly prime fat steers 
steady, other grades lower. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 190 cars. Fancy export 
steers sold at $8.10@8.25, do good 7.65@8, 
butchers and native cattle 4@6.60, bulls 3@ 
4.50, oxen 3.50@7.40, stockers and feeders 3@ 
5, veal calves 6@8.50. Hogs reported high- 
er. Receipts Monday of this week 70 dou- 
ble decks: Best droves sold at 7.65@7.70, 
mixed 7.50@7.60, yorkers and pigs 7.40@7.45. 
Sheep and lambs generally steady. Mon- 
day of this week receipts were 60 double 
decks. Prime lambs sold at 6.15@6.40, heavy 
ewe sheep 3.15@3.50. 











The Progress of the Apple Crop is near- 
ly normal for: the time of the year, but 
more sunshine is needed in the eastern 
states. With the close of Aug the impres- 
sion prevails that prospects for winter ap- 
ples are not as good as earlier believed. 
Many orchardists think the supply of sound 
winter apples, standard varieties, only mod- 
erate, and that good: prices should prevail 
in the country. The European inquiry is en- 
couraging, England and the continent be- 
ing in a position to take liberal quantities 
of choice American or Canadian apples. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





A Romance of the Rail—A bright and 
amusing little story told in a way that will 
interest everyone who believes the course 
of true love can sometimes run smooth; 
handsomely illustrated and beautifully 
bound. The booklet will be sent free to 
anyone who will mail 2 cents in stamps to 
cover the cost of postage. Address T. W. 
Lee, general passenger agent, Lackawanna 
railroad, New York city. 


The Calf is the Foundation of the Dairy 
—what the dairyman has to build his future 
herd: from. To neglect and let it simply 
survive ts poor economy. A very common 
type of calf is what is known as the pot 
bellied runt. It is a calf that looks like a 
snake that has swallowed a toad. Its stom- 
ach is. bloated and distended with a 
stunted frame, This condition is the result 
of the calf being raised as a drinker. It 
is forced to gulp its milk from a bucket, 
and the result is, the milk lodges in the 
stomach in a solid, indigestible, cheese-like 
mass. -Decomposition takes place and gases 
bloat the stomach abnormally. There is 
another type of calf with a large stomach, 
but has a well developed frame to corres- 
pond. The latter result is accomp'ished 
by allowing the calf to take its milk in the 
natural way by means of the calf feeder. 
The calf by taking its milk slowly mixes 
the saliva with it and forms a spongy, easily 
digested mass in the stomach. This sort of 
ealf has developed an immense digestive 
capacity that is indispensable in the cow. 
The calf feeder .advertised in our columns, 
manufactured by the O. H. Mfg Co, Lyn- 
don, Vt, is accepted by exp stations as be- 
ing built on correct principles, and .certain- 
ly fills a long felt want of farmers every- 
where. : 


FARM AND MARKET 


The Milk Market. 

At New York—No change in price is ex- 
pected at the regular monthly meeting ‘of 
the exchange directors:on-Aug 27. The 
exchange price remains at 2%c. p qt. Deal- 
ers claim the supply continues liberal. 
West of the Hudson the platform surplus 
brings $1.29 p can of 40 qts. 

Revised official figures show the Lacka- 
wanna carried during July 99,357 cans milk, 
501,715 gals in bottles,’ and 7938 cans of 
cream, 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Aug 23 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 





BG iced ar ibddanad dia wewtal oe. 28,872 1,746 
SUBGMCHARNA koe o% oc ce cectvece 12,486 463 
"WOME GROTE scesiikns cicciscéocns 28 $93 
Lackawanna... . 32,510 1,775 
N Y Central (long haul). . 33,476 2,110 
N Y Central oeenenes . +703 75 
Ontario .... tae secocs 94,088 2,536 
Lehigh Valley eeeddenaa sees 18,320 562 
Homer Ramsdell Line.. eee 4,605 106 
BOT SEED bbc cctaces tees » . 7,150 — 
GRMOP BOUTOOD o4 cc cc sacccces ese 4,475 112 
Total receipts ..... . 192,729 10,478 
DE TAWORIING 06 60060% 50006008 27,533 1,497 
OS) rrr 195,852 11,606 
BMS FIDE 6.5 0:6: 65 55.04. 060%0005600 194,424 11,129 


Milk Notes. 


The annual meeting of the five states 
milk producers’ association is in session 
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at Binghamton, N Y, Thursday of thig- 
weék, too late to get a report for this _is-. 


sue of American Agriculturist, but full pro- 
ceedings will be printed next week. The 
date was moved ahead from. September 2 
owing to family affairs of Pres Snell, which 
could not be postponed. 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Aug 25—Saleg on the 
market here-to-day were apparently small. 
In fact, most of the small cheese were sold 
on the curb instead of the regular market 
and at much higher prices than any reéegu- 
lar quotations. One sale was made by one 
buyer to another of more than a thousand 
boxes of June cheese at a figure consider- 
bly in excess of any curb quotations, but 
they were to fill a special order. Price paid 
was over 10\c. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored 1900 bxs at 9%c, large white 341 at 
9%c, small white 160 at 9144c, small colored 
610 at 9%4c, total 3011 bxs against 5750 last 
week and 8228 one year ago, Sales on eurb 
include 300 large at 9%c, 500 do at 95@9%c 
and 2200 small at 94%@9%c, with a few at 
10c. The only butter quoted was 18 pkgs 
at 20%4c. 


Tobacco Notes. 


NEw YorK—In Onondaga county, around 
Euclid, tobacco looks very poorly. It was 
damaged much by floods. Plants have not 
made a success in growth. Crop prospects 
are very poor and tobacco will not be oven 
25% of a usual crop. 
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Farmers’ 
Handy. Wagon 


With 4-Inch Tire Steel eels 
















Low and handy. Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
cutting farm into rats. Will hold up an two-horse 
load. Wealso ae coon Wheels to fit any axle. 
Any size wheel, an of tire. Catalogue free. 
ress Empire anutachuring Co. Quincy, Hil. 
















es aes Made of heavily galvanized,double 
rp Grease, Hard Coiled Lat | an 
Wire. EXTRA HEAVY 8TA 
N Weighs” 4% more than ter oa 
mu fence. 20¢ to 85e PER ROD. Easily 
and rapid}y built. No machines 
or expensive tools required. WIRE 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES Cata. free. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED.PAINTS 


AtWHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all er and SA VE Dealers 


—, _t use 58 years. Feng ey | by me 
se you. Write for Samples. 

Own NGERSOLLS Wil garrise you St., Brooklyn, N. Ye 
re ee 


Weigh the Scale 
Question Well 








“ISN’TIT FOOLISH”. 





To spend money for a fence whose runnin poeres MIGHT 
last son ears ped sexe ONLY three to- ears, The 
FROST is ALIK L OVER and best of ot A will last 
a life time. een etc., free. d 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CoO.,Cleveland,Ohio 











HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


haves ey pn for Heaver, Geneee and Colds, 


p om teed te pape a One package by 
an eC 18 pkas. b exp., with written rantee to cure 
WiEBU! ka by op rae a 236 2nd St Milwaukee. Wias 


S2,000 buysa good Conn, Farm of 199 &. a house, bernerte 
running water at house and barn, orchi of 9 a., near ec ool, 
mail at door. Address F. L. MELIUS, Terryville Gonn. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Send For Free Price List. 





‘GON SCALE 


siren: dim narnia Pencei west suite OTHER 


WE. MEAN IT. ADDRESS BOX 9 


== JONES OF BINGHAMTON, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle | Sheep 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 ; 1901 | | 1902 | 1901 


140 lbs. #9.00 $6.90 30 $7 $7.25| £6.30) $4.25| $4.00 
at to 5.75 7.90) 6.36) 5.00] 4.10 
+18 6.00 5.00} 4.00 

8.15] 5.85) 7.15 4.25) 4.00 
Pittsburg 7.90| 5.80] 7.60 4.40] 3.90 


At Chicago, cattle buyers held the ad- 
vantage owing to the very heavy receipts. 
Due partly to the advancing season and 
partly to the stimulus of high prices, ship- 
ments of Texans and western range cattle 
from initial points proved unusually liberal, 


swelling the total supply on sale. 
Fancy beef steers, $8 7569 00 Western range cows, o moe 85 
Harty Cauners, 75 
ha Feeders. selected, 1130 ; 6 
010G@ Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs. S00@ 4 50 
50@ 
Ss 
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Hogs 








agg 
New Y 


<ste-er 7.80) 6.5 
6.15 
6 25 





7! 

5 
Good native heifers, 5 
Fair to choice cows, 3 
Poor to fancy bulls. 2 
butcher steers, 3 50@ 
Western range steers, 50@ 


After a recent smart decline, the hog 
market ruled steadier and fairly active. 
Packers were liberal buyers, yet commis- 
sion merchants are advising country op- 
erators to buy from farmers with wide 
margins, as liberal receipts in the near fu- 
ture may turn packers into a bearish frame 
of mind. Recent transactions largely at 
$7.25@7.50 for good to choice heavy hogs, 
and 6.50@7.25 for light weights. 

Sheep have sold well in spite of very 
large offerings, and while market is sensi- 
tive, prices have averaged nearly steady. 
This is due partly to the good demand for 
stock sheep to reship to the country. 
Feeders sold largely at $3.50@3.70. Good to 
choice native ewes and wethers 3.75@4, 
yearlings 4.25@4.35, western butcher sheep 
3.60@3.75. Offerings of lamb ample, prices 
covering a wide range, 4@5 for poor and 
5.25@6.25 for fair to choice. 

At New York, prime steers steady, bulls 
and cows not especially active. Poorest to 
best steers sold at $4.50@7.30 p 100 Ibs, bulls 
3.40@5.30, cows 2.25@5.20. Veal calves firm, 
poorest to best sold at 5@8.30, grassers and 
butter milkers 4@4.50. Shee» quiet, prime 
lambs firm. Common to prim2 sheep sold 
at 2@3.60, lambs 3.25@6.70, top:; 7.25. State 
hogs steady at 7.25, western 7, rough 6.25. 

At London, American cattle reported 
lower at 12@13%c p Ib estimated dressed 


weight. 
The Horse Market. 
At Chicago; a little more 


slight increased buying orders. 
is steady to firm in tone. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Corn Oats 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 1901 


“72 | 9% 59 | 548%) .34%,| 341, 
.76Y4| .7554! . / 5 | .38% 
_- _ ° p a 444 

72%} .72%4) .61Y,| 57 |: 8M! .35 

i | toe i Bile 

Minneapoiis....| .67 | 2 5634 ace 

Liverpool -88Y,| .80 | 793% se 

PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA, 
Last week Prev’swk One yrago 
20,264,000 21,773,000 26,761,000 

. 5,438,000 6,156,000 12,738,000 

- 1,432,000 1,646,000 5,546,000 


Calves, 300 Iba up, 250@ 420 
Calves, veal. 4 50@ 7 50 
Milch cows. each 30 00@60 00 


life, under 
The market 








Cash or spot 














661, 





Wheat, bu.... 
Corn, bu . 
Oats, bu 

At Chicago, wheat has been moderately 
active but interest not as pronounced as in 


Operators have closely 
watched crop conditions, with harvest well 
advanced in spring wheat territory. Re- 
ceipts: proved only moderate, grading not 
the best, and cash demand for wheat and 
flour on both domestic and foreign account 
encouraging. A chief influence in a moder- 
ate price advance, however, was the in- 
creased attention given coarse grairs, wheat 
advancing somewhat in sympathy. The 
price was carried up 1%@2c, Sept reaching 
a 72c level, subsequently receding fraction- 
ally, Dee 67%@68c p bu and some trading 
in wheat to be delivered next May around 
69@70c. 

The most interesting thing in corn was 
the evidence of strong bullish interests tak- 
ing hold of the speculative branch of the 
trade. A sharp demand appeared last 
week, particularly for Sept delivery, this 
advancing 6@7c to 58%c p bu, followed by 


some other cereals. 


unsettled conditions. This, of course, ap- 
plies to old corn, as the new crop, what- 
ever its dimensions, will not be available 
for market until after next month. No 2 
yellow corn in store was quoted as high as 
61%c p bu, and sales by sample were at 
56@59c for No 4 mixed, 56@5612c for No 3 
and No 3 yellow. 

Back of everything, from the standpoint 
of the bullish speculator, was the small 
character of the receipts of old corn, the 
meager proportion grading contract, and 
the fact that a great many operators had 
been selling short the last few weeks, an- 
ticipating a break in the price, which failed 
to materialize. At the advance indicated 
the market was greatly unsettled, many 
believing prices altogether too high to 
stand. : 

Corn crop’ conditions attract much 
attention, some complaint of backwardness 
and reported need of continued sunshine 
and warm weather throughout much of 
Sept to safely mature the crop. Exports 


continue meager and the domestic consump-. 


is fair. The strength in old 
influenced Dec (new corn) 
with May 


tive demand 
crop delivery 
which sold up to a 43¢ level, 
around 40¢ p bu. 

The oats market was influenced by the 
strength in corn and by some unfavorable 
reports of wet weather and poor grading 
in the west. New Sept advanced 2@3c to 
3444c p bu, subsequently receding a frac- 
tion, Dec 30%@3lc. 

Although somewhat unsettled, barley on 
the whole fairly firm, with occasional small 
advances, especially in the better grades. 
Receipts are increasing. Fair to good sound 
barley quotable at 50@57c p bu, choice to 
fey 60@65c. 

Receipts of timothy seed are increasing, 
quality somewhat uneven, demand fair but 
not urgent on the basis of $3.75@4 p 100 Ibs 
for Sept prime; Oct a shade discount. 
Clover dull in the absence of offerings, Oct 
prime quotable around 9c p Ib. 

At New York, grain market has shown 
more activity, and prices somewhat higher. 
No 2 red wheat, in elevator, sold around 
76%c p bu, corn 66c, oats, new, 35c, old 6l1c, 
Pa rye 59@60c,do state and Jersey 554%@5é6c, 
choice Cal barley 75c, Duluth flaxseed $1.38 
for Sept and 1.33 for Oct delivery. Flour 
has shown more activity at firm prices. 
Fancy spring patents 4.25@4.70 bbl, do 
winter 3.90@3.95, spring straights 3.75@3.80, 
do winter 3.40@3.60. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, apples 50@75c 
p bu, blackberries 7@8e p qt, muskmelons 
$2.50@4.50 p 100, watermelons 12@20, peaches 
1@1.50 p bskt. Potatoes 1.25@1.75 p bbl, 
sweets 2@2.50, cabbage 2.50@4 p 100, sweet 
corn 70c, tomatoes 75c@1 p bx. Eggs 23@ 
24c p doz, live fowls 12@13c p Ib, chickens 
14@15c, turkeys 13@i4c. Corn 68@70c p bu, 
oats 58@59c, bran 19 p ton, middlings 22@ 
24, eorn meal 27, hay 10@17. 

At Buffalo, eggs 191%4@20c p doz, live tur- 
keys 8@llc p lb, chickens 13%c, fowls 12c, 
ducks 11@12c. Potatoes 40@50c p bu, cu- 
cumbers 20@25c p doz, sweet corn 15c, toma- 
toes 75c@$1 p bu. Apples 1@1.75 p bbl, 
pears 1@3.25, huckleberries 7c p qt, Mo 
peaches 1.75@2 p 6-bskt cra, do Mich 1G 
1.25 p bu, plums 25@30c p 10-qt bskt. 

At Rochester, live fowls 10@12c p Ib, tur- 
keys 12c, ducks 12@14c, eggs 2ic p doz. Ap- 
ples 40@50c p bu, potatoes 40@50c, cucum- 
bers 20c p doz, lettuce 20c. Steers 10@10%ec 
Pp lb d w, veal calves 9@10c, sheep 7@9c. 

At Syracuse, state corn 69c p bu, No 2 
white oats 44c, bran $19 p ton, middlings 25, 
corn meal 25, hay 9@13. Eggs 19@22e p 
doz, live fowls 11@12c p Ib, chickens 13c, 
ducks 10c. Potatoes 45@60c p bu, onions 75 
@85c, tomatoes 1.50, sweet corn 8@20c p doz, 
cucumbers 10@15c. Apples 50@90c p bu, 
pears 1.50. 

At Watertown, potatoes 40@50c 
onions 75c@$1, sweet corn 15c p doz, sum- 
mer squash 1@2c p lb, apples 50@75c p bu. 
Eggs 19@20c p doz, live fowls 8c p Ib, chick- 
ens 10c, steers 5@6c, lambs 5@6c. ° 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, live steers $6 35@ 
7.10 p 100 lbs, butcher stock 3.25@6.25, veal 
calves 3.50@7.50, hogs 6.50@7, sheep 2.60@ 
3.50, lambs 4.25@6.25. No 2 red winter wheat 
69%4@70c p bu, corn 58c, oats 281%46@29c, rye 
52%4@53c, new timothy hay 10.50@13, do old 
13@15.50, bran 14.50@15, middlings 16@18.50 
Eges 15%c p doz, live chickens 12c p lb, 
fowls 10c, roosters 5c, turkeys lic, ducks 


p bu, 
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1c, do spring llc. Elberta peaches 1.60@ 

1.75 p 6-bskt cra, Mich clings 1 p bu, ap-« 
ples 1.50@2.50 p bbl, Del grapes 40@50c Dp 
10-Ib bskt, blueberries 3.50 p bu, watermel- 
ons 6@12 p 100. Potatoes 1@1.25 p bbl, 
sweets 2.85@3, onions 45@50c p bu, tomatoes 
25@40c, cabbage 67@75c p bbl. 

At Cleveland, apples $2@3 p bbl, pears 
3@3.25, Elberta peaches 1.75@2.25 p 6-bskt 
cra, plums 1@1.10 p bx, blueberries 2.75@3 
p bu, grapes 1@1.25 p 6-bskt cra. Potatoes 
45@55c p bu, sweets 2.75@3 p bbl, tomatoes 
1.25@1.50 p bu, onions 70@75ic, cabbage 2@3 
p 100, cucumbers 1.50@2 p bbl. Eggs 18@ 
18%c p doz, live chickens 11@13c p Ib, spring 
ducks 12@12%c, do old 10@10%ec, turkeys 
114%@12c, pigeons 1.25@1.50 p doz. Live 
hogs 7.10@7.25 p 100 Ibs, veal calves 7@8, 
steers 5.50@6.40, butcher cows 2.50@4, bulls 
3@4, sheep 3.50@4.50, culls 2@3.25, lambs 
5@5.85. 

At Columbus, potatoes 40@42c p bu, 
white onions 75@80c, red and yellow 50@60c, 
turnips 40c, beans $1.90@1.95. Apples 2.50@ 
2-75 p bbl, muskmelons 1.50@2 p 100, water- 
melons 8@10, peaches 2.25@2.50 p bu. Eggs 
15@15t%c p doz, live fowls 9c p lb, chickens 
lic, turkeys 8c, ducks 9c. Corn 65@70c p bu, 
oats 30c, bran 20 p ton, shorts 19, middlings 
21, screenings 18, hay 9@12. ty steers 6.50 
@7.50 p 100 lbs, veal calves 7@7.50, hogs 6.75 
@7.25, sheep 3@5, lambs 3@9. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, best steers 
$6.50@7 p 100 Ibs 1 w, butcher stock 3.50@ 
6.25, cows and bulls 2@4, veal calves 4@ 
7.25, hogs 6.75@7.90, sheep 2@4, lambs 3.50@ 
6.25. Eggs 18@20c p dz, live fowls 12@13c p 
Ib, ducks 10@12c. Cabbage 75c@2 p 100, egg 
plant 15@25c p bskt, tomatoes 30@35c, onions 
65@75c p bu, sweet potatoes 1.75@2.75 p bbl, 
do white 1.10@1.25, cucumbers 10@20c p bskt, 
sweet corn 5@10c. Apples 1@1.25 p bbl, can- 
taloupes 1@2 p 100, watermelons 10@15, 
peaches 50@80c p bx, pears 30@50c. Wheat 
73%c p bu, oats 31%@32c, timothy hay 16@ 
19.50 p ton, cloved mixed 14.50@17, rye straw 
8@13, bran 16.50@18,-middlings 20. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail-« 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, market continues about 
steady. Choice marrow $2.22%@2.25 p bu, 
medium 1.95@1.97%, pea 1.95, red kidney 2.70. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, small fruits firm, apples 
in light supply and quiet. Prices about as 
recently quoted. 

Eggs. 


At New York, best grades firm, medium 
and lower grades quiet. Nearby fancy, at 
mark 20@22c p doz, selected western 17%@ 
19c, do ungraded 14@i7c, southern prime 
154%@lic, fresh gathered dirties 12@15c, 
checks 10@13c, fresh western, loss off 19 
@20c. 

At Boston, receipts have been liberal and 
prices somewhat irregular. Nearby fancy 
at mark 27c p doz, eastern 18@22c, Vt and 
N H 21@22c, selected western 17%@19c, do 
fair 15@l7c, dirties 12@1l4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Steamship companies are’ planning for a 
liberal apple export business the coming 
season. The Warren line, Boston to Liver- 
pool, write us present freight rate is 2 shil- 
lings (48 cents) and 5% p bbl. 

At New York, apples in liberal supply 
and easy at $1.50@3 p bbl, Bartlett pears 
2@3.50, Seckel 2.50@3.50, peaches 1.25@1.75 
p carrier, plums 20@25c p 8-lb bskt. Del 
grapes 2 p case, Concord 75c@1, huckleber- 
ries 5@10c p at, blackberries 6@10c, fancy 
muskmelons 1.25@2 p carrier, Jersey 75c@1 
p bbl, watermelons 5@18 p 100 for poor to 
good. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices generally steady, 
city bran $17@18 p ton, spring bran 17@ 
17.50, mill feed, bulk 17.50, middlings 21@25, 
screenings 50@78 p 100 Ibs, linseed meal 
27.50@28, cotton oil cake 27.50, brewers’ meal 
and grits 1.50@1.55 p 100 lbs, coarse corn 
meal 1.25@1.28, chops 23.50 p ton, 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market firm under only 
fair offerings.. No 1 old timothy $1@1.05 p 
100 Ibs, do new 90@95c, No 2 old 90@95c, do 
new 80@85c, clover mixed 70@80c, no grade 














50c, salt 40@50c, long rye straw 60@75c, do 
short 50@60c. 

At..Boston, choice grades wanted, com- 
mon and medium dulk No 1 timothy $18@ 
19 p ton, No 2 16@17, No $8 12@14, choice 
fine 12@13, clover mixed 12@13, damaged 
and poor 10@12, swale 9@10, prime new rye 


straw 15@16, do tangled 11@12, oat. 8.50@ 
9.50. e 
Potatoes. 

At New York, supplies continue liberal 


and tone of market weak. L I in bulk $1 
@1.25 p bbl, Jersey round 1@1.15, do long 
90c@1, do prime 1@1.15 p sack, sweets, yel- 
low 2@4 p bbl, red and white 1.50@2.25. 

At Boston, market well supplied and only 
fairly active. Nearby Rose and Hebrons 
$1.50@1.75 p bbl, R I 1.75, L I 1.75, Jersey 
1.50@1.75, do in bulk 45@55c p bu, N H 45c, 
sweets 2.75@3.25 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, live chickens firm at 13%c 
p lb, fowls steady at 13%c, roosters 9%c, 
turkeys slow at 12c, ducks 40@80c p pr, 


geese 75c@$1.25, live pigeons 15@20c, iced 
turkeys, spring 18@25c p lb, western 15c, 
Phila chickens 15@20c, western 13@14c, 


fowls 11@13%c, spring ducks 17c, geese 15c, 
squabs 1.25@2.25-p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 12@12%c p 
lb, roosters 7@8c, chickens 12@12%4c, north- 
err and eastern fresh killed fowls easy at 12 
@15c p lb, choice roasting chickens 20@22c 
do fair 15@18c, green ducks l6c, pigeons 75c 
@$1.50 p doz, squabs 2@2.50, western iced 
turkeys 15@16c p lb, fowls 124%4@14c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, onions firm, sweet corn in 
good demand, market generally well sup- 
plied. Beets 75c@$1 p 100 bchs, carrots 50@ 
75e, radishes 50@75c, rhubarb 1.50@2.50, cab- 
bage 2@2.50 p 100, caulifiower 75c@2.25 p bbl, 
cucumbers 75c@1, do pickles 1.25@3 p 1000, 
egg plant 75c p bbl, peppers 75c@1, squash 
50c@1, turnips 50@75c, sweet corn 50c@1.25 
p 100, lima beans 1@1.75 p bag, peas 50c@ 
1.25, string beans 75c@1, tomatoes 50@60c 
p bx. 

Wool. 

The demand for ‘wool at leading distrib- 
uting points has been of good proportions, 
notwithstanding the slight advance usually 
noted in prices. Business at the mills has 
been active, and buying shows little of the 
speculative element, being mainly for im- 
mediate use. This gives the market a 
sound, healthy tone. Holders are firm in 
their views, upheld by strong foreign ad- 
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vices and an only moderate available sup- 
ply. Stocks are well out of growers’ hands. 
Medium grades have ruled most active, fine 
wools showing a more marked advance, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
The short supply of butter early this 
season has been fully made up by the liberal 
output from creameries during July and 





August. The cool, wet weather being espe- 
cially favorable for pastures, liberal 
supplies of nearly all lines are reported 


from all the leading trade centers. Although 
the consumptive trade holds good, receipts 
have somewhat exceeded the demand and 
stocks have accumulated in some instances. 
Speculators move cautiously, and although 
more interest has been shown at recent 
declines, they evidently prefer to pursue a 
waiting policy. The export trade has been 
dull, affording little outlet for our surplus. 
Large storehouses in leading English mar- 
kets are said to be well filled with Cana- 
dian and Russian, and considerable Siberian 
product is being stored at Riga. Montreal, it 
is also claimed, holds nearly 140,000 pkgs on 
English account. This is the time of the 
year when prices usually strengthen and 
with extra creamery selling on a 19c basis, 
a healthy movement of stocks might be 


expected. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 

1902 ......19 @19%c 19%@20 c 18%@19 c 

p ) rerrer 20 @21%ec 21 @21%c 20 @20%ec 

1900 ......21%@22 c 21%@22 c 20 @20%c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
easy at 20@2ic p 1b, prints 21@22c, dairy 
18@19¢c.—At Watertown, dairy 18@20c p Ib. 
—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 20@2I1c, prints 21@ 
22c, dairy 18@20c.—At Buffalo, cmy prints 
21@211%4c, tubs 20% @21c, dairy 18c.—At Roch- 
ester, extra Elgin 22@23c, state cmy 2lc. 

At New York, demand ruled more ac- 
tive early this week and prices shade firm- 
er. Extra cmy 19@19%c p lb, firsts 18@18%%c, 
fancy state dairy 18@18éc, firsts 17@17%c, 
western imt cmy 15@17c. 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extra firm at 
22c p Ib, firsts 20@21c, dairy 12%c. At 
At Cleveland, extra cmy 21@21%c, firsts 
19@20c, dairy 14@18c.—At Columbus, cmy 
tubs 2ic, prints 22c, dairy 14@1ic. 

At Boston, choice grades steady, com- 


Vt and N H emy extra 20%c p 
western 20@201éc, firsts 19@ 


mon easy. 
lb, N Y 20%c, 
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194%c, Vt dairy extra 19c, N Y 19c, firsts 17 
@18c, western imt cmy 16@l7c, ladle 16@ 
1644c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor cmy 21@22c p Ib, firsts 20c, extra gath- 
ered cmy 20@21c, firsts 19@20c, imt cmy 
18@20c, ladles 16@18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The cheese situation presents no especially 
new factors. Country advices continue firm 
and fancy small sizes have scored a slight 
advance in New York, quotably 10c p Ib. 
Quality of receipts generally excellent. 
Exporters have shown a fair amount of 
interest at around 9%c p lb. Supplies are 
generally considered only moderate and the 
cutlook healthy. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 9 
@10c p lb, flats 84%@9%c.—At Watertown, 
twins 10%c.—At Syracuse, cheddars 10@11lc. 
—At Buffalo, fancy 10%@llc.—At Roches- 
ter, choice lic. 

At New York, market has cleaned up 
fairly well and generally at firm prices. 
Fancy full cream, small sizes 10@10%c p Ib, 
do large 9%c, choice 9%c, light skims 74%@ 
8%4c, full 2%@3c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats steady at 10%c 
p lb, young Americas 12%c, brick 13¢c.—At 
Cleveland, choice N Y 10%@l1I1c, state 9@10c, 
limburger 10@1lc.—At Columbus, N Y ched- 
dars lic, flats 114c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 
cheddars 10%@10%c p lb, flats 1034,@105c. 

At Boston, market quiet, prices steady, 
Extra N Y twins 9%c p Ib, do Vt 9%@9%c, 
firsts 8%@9c, Ohio flats 9c. 
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Scaring Poultry—Do not set the dog on 
hens or send the children screaming after 
them to keep them out of the garden. 
Rather fence your garden or shut up your 
hens.—{Mrs E. M. Hall, Tolland County, Ct. 








Good Prizes for Angoras—The American 
Angora goat assn is offering $1500 in prizes 
at the Kansas City show, October 21-24. 
About 4000 goats are expected at the show 
and sale against 2500 last year. An espe- 
cially heavy exhibit of wethers is assured. 
Sec McIntyre of Kansas City will answer 
any questions and send premium lists. 





Agricultural Colleges—A. G. H., Massa- 
chusetts: The Massachusetts agricultural 
coilege is located at Amherst; the Connecti- 
cut college at Storrs. 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 


For a years the World’s Standard 
end for free catalogue. 
The De Laval Separator Co.. 74 Cortiandt $t., N.Y. 
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BAKER GUNS 








Perfectly Balanced 
Well Fitted 









Baker Gun & Forging Co. 
1411 School Street 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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WHY DO PROGRESSIVE DAIRYMEN BUY THE U. S. SEPARATOR? 


Because they know that they will have one then that possesses more of the qualities 
that go to make up a perfect cream separator than any other make. 





That the U. S. Skims Cleaner is an established fact, it having proved its superiority in this 
point at the Pan-American Model Dairy, where it mad ) 
of 50 consecutive runs, which has never been equalled by any other make of separator in the world. 


That the U. S. is more durable is being shown daily in dairies all over the country by those 
who have used other makes, but who are now using the U.S = 


That the U. S. is more simple is easily seen by everyone who has eyes. 
That the U. S. is the safest, with its gears all enclosed, everyone can understand, 
That the U. S. is easy to operate is testified to by its users. 





For more reasons and copies of letters from hundreds of users certifying to the truth of the above statements, 
¥ “ite for our special Dairy Separator catalogue. 


the World’s Record of .o13 


for an average 






















[14] 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Pres Mitcheil says:he knows of nothing 
now under way by which an end to the 
strike can be brought about, and that he 
sees nothing for him to do but hold his 
men firm, . He does not believe that the re- 
iturn.to this country of J. P. Morgan will 
have any éffect upon the anthracite strike. 
Operations have been resumed at the Warn- 
ke washery at Duryea, Pa, under a heavy 
guard of deputies and so far no disturb- 
ances have arisen. The Hampton colliery, 
which is the third largest colliery in the 
Lackawanna company in Scranton dis- 
trict, has also started work again. The 
output of this mine is very large. 
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Germany is showing a determination to 
lead the world in steam railway rapid trans- 
it. Prizes have been offered by the Ger- 
man society of mechanical engineers for the 
best designed unit of equipment for an ex- 
press train. The train must be capable of 
carrying 100 passengers and their baggage, 
and must maintain a speed of 75 miles an 
hour for three consecutive hours without 
stopping for fuel or water, and at a min- 
imum expenditure of motive power. 


The effects of the development of the sub- 
marine torpedo boat in France and other 
countries, have led the navy dept to equip 
the new battleships, Cannecticut and Loui- 
siana, with extremely large batteries of 
very small guns, throwing shot weighing 
one to 14 pounds. Gen R.A. Alger has 
announced that he is a candidate for Unit- 
ed States senator from Michigan, to suc- 
ceed the late James McMillaln. Pres 
Kruger is to abdicate his position as Afri- 
kander chief, and will hand over the res- 
idue of funds in his possession to Gen 
Botha.——England has been royally enter- 
taining the shah of Persia during the past 
week, 


Reports from Paris state that a struggle 
of the masses against the classes, it is 
feared, will follow ..the riots which occurred 
in Brittany on account of the closing of 
the convents there. Brittany is said to be 
the focus of royalist insurrection, and the 
royalist leaders are accused of making in- 
cendiary speeches. 


The negro problem in South Africa is 
growing more acute. It is feared that the 
natives may attack the Boers returning to 
their farms and alse attempt to assault 
white. women, which will lead to serious 
conflicts between the Boers and the blacks. 
There are now no laws in regard to 
saults on women, and the English author- 
ities have hesitated to enact any until all 

arties concerned can voice their opinions. 

herefore the blacks have been somewhat 
encouraged. 


as- 


The International harvester company was 
organized August 12 at Jersey City, with a 
capital stock of $120,000,000. The new or- 
ganization has purchased the business of 
five of the leading manufacturers of har- 
vesting machines in the country. All these 
concerns assert to have the interest of the 
farmer, as well as théir own, at heart, and 
say that unless there is a further rise in 
the price of raw material there will be no 
advance in the price of machinery. Cyrus 
H. McCormick is president of the new com- 
pany. 


The fight against the ratification of a 
reciprocity treaty with Cuba will be led by 
Senator Burrows of Michigan. He will take 
the stand that reciprocity treaty belongs 
within the category of measures for raising 
revenue, and that there must be joint action 
of house and senate on any step taken in 
that direction. He believes that the treaty 
should go to the finance committee, of which 
he is a member, instead of to the committee 
} 2 foreign affairs, where treaties usual- 
y £0. 


An outpost of the 27th infantry at Camp 
Vickars, Mindanao, P I, was surprised by 
a small party. of Moros recently, and two 
Americans were killed and one wounded 
before they escaped. The Moros were from 
Bacolod. 

Turkey seems desirous of complying with 
the demands of the United States to make 
settlement ofseveral long-pending questions 
which ‘have led to strained relations be- 
tween tthe two countries. Last week one 
of the demands was complied with in the 
return of a. package of insurance policies 





seized by the authorities, and the indica- 
tions are that a settlement will be made of 
the other matters, including the rebuilding 
of the American mission house at Kharput, 
destroyed during the Armenian massacre, 
and the granting of permission to Armenian 
women and children to join their husbands 
and fathers who-are naturalized Americans. 


The term “treaty”’ has been wrongly ap- 
plied to the Chinese tariff agreement that 
Special Agent Sharrett has just signed. 
There was no treaty negotiated with China, 
but Mr Starrett was sent merely as a cus- 
toms expert .to arrange the new classifica- 
tion of the items of the Chinese tariff, sub- 
stituting: specific for ad valorem duties. 

There is a possibility of international 
complications arising at Buenaventura, ow- 
ing to the refusal of the officials of the 
British steamship Ecuador to comply with 
the demands of the Colombian authorities 
to transport 2000 government troops as- 
sembled there to Panama. The Colombian 
government claims to have paid the Paci- 
fic steam navigation company owner of 
the Ecuador over $20,000 in subsidies, in 
consideration of which the company agreed 
te transport Colombian civil and military 
employees, prisoners, mails and soldiers at 
special rates, 

Some of the American manufacturers 
have been opposing the selection of the 
Panama route for the isthmian canal, be- 
cause of provisions in the old Panama com- 
pany’s charter that all materials must be 
bought in France. It is now stated, how- 
ever, that this does not bind the new com- 
pany, and all the machinery and supplies 
necessary for the construction of the canal 
can be bought in America without restraint 
from the operation of the French laws. 


Contrary to report, Charles M. Schwab 
has announced that he has no intention of 
retiring from the presidency of the United 
States steel corporation. He says that he 
is not sick, but is going to Europe merely 
to seek rest. 


A terrible explosion occurred last week 
at the Delaware pulp works in. Wilmington, 
Del. . Twelve men were killed “outright, 
three fatally injured, and the. bodies of 
three others:-who are missing are thought 
to be in the ruins of the wrecked buildings, 


Large Udder—J. M. N., Pennsylvania, has 
a heifer 12 months old that has quite a 


She has not been milked for 
fear of doing her harm. This happens 
sometimes in young heifers and also in 
calves. As long as the udder remains soft 
let it alone,-but if it should become hard 
and tender to the touch milk it out and 
apply a little of the following lotion twice 
a day. Mix one ounce acetate of lead and 
two ounces tincture of opium with one 
quart of soft water. 


large udder. 


Rural Delivery Mail Boxes—Subscrib- 
er: The law requires patrons of rural 
free delivery routes to erect boxes approv- 
ed by the government. There are a dozen 
or more makes of boxes so approved, any 
one of which can be chosen. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED—At $4 per month and expenses paid; a few 
good salesmen to take orders for trees, shrubs and vines. 
Address, with reference; D, H. PATTY, Nurseryman, 
Geneva, N Y. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


WANTED-—tarmer (single) who _ is interested in dairy 
and poultry. Address BOX 4, Kingston, N J. 


MACHINERY _AND 1 IMPLEMENTS. 


3-HORSE gasoline engine. Will saw two cords of wood 
per hour, cut ensilage and do all kinds of farm work, 
Price $100. Cat free. PALMER BROS, Coscob, Ct. 


Brought Results. 


One little advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Fixchange column of American Agricultur- 
ist recently at once brought me best results 
and I can recommend same conscientiously 
to advertisers.—f[A. Blochmann, Fallsdale, 
Pa. 














OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Ceats a Word. 


CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
—e~C a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most. valuable in 
the paper. At a very Bmall cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, ‘seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or ‘situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver. 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

cory amass ed received Friday to guarantee insertion 
In issue he following week Pvescisoments of 
“FARMS PoR’ SALE TO RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’ 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 


advertising is 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SEED WHEAT—Dawson Golden Chaff, 
Bronze, Fultzo-Mediterranean, Harvest 
Fulcaster, from heavy yielding fields; 
ge _camples free. Circular, shows results of compara- 
tive made at five experiment stations. A, " 
HOFFMAN. Bamford, Pa. 

REDWONDER seed wheat ; clean; write for sample, ft 
bu; reference, New Holland national bank 

Z, "HOOVER, New Holland, Lancaster Co, »* 


GOLD COIN seed wheat, grown from hand-picked seed 
free from cockle, $1.50 bu; bags lic. F. D. CRANDALI 
Portrille, N 


American 











WHEA'T—153 varieties tested and yields 20 to 38 cme 
ee, SMITH’S WHEAT FARM, Manchester, 





DAWSON Golden Chet seed wheat, $1 bu. JOHN 


METZ, Swormville, N 





TREES, plants, etc. D. 


LIVE STOCK. 


M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Del. 





FOR § 
high- grade Holsteins ; 
lings, six calves; average 
WILLIS LEE, ’Erieville, 


FOR Poland Chinas, ten 
Jersey bull calves, solid color. 
Gettysburg, L'a. 


FOR yg ek Angora goats. 
WYCK FARM, Kidgefield, Ct. 


DUROO-JERSEY Digs, choice ¢ stock, 8 wks old. Eligi- 
ble for registry, $5 each.| L. ©, HALL, Goodyears, N Y, 


HUKMANVILLLE TAMWURTHS—HEKMAN v ILLE 
FARM CO, Hermanville, Prince Edward Island. 


MAPLE Grove Shropshires, JESSE 
RIER, Fulton, N Y. 


SHROPSHIRE ram lambs and yearlings. 
DALAL, Morton, N Y. 


POLLED Durham bulls for 
TER, Stokesdale, Pa. 


REGISTERED 
Octoraro, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


SALE—My entire dairy, eight registered, fourteen 
young; nine fresh soon, -four year- 
eight, thousand Ibs milk yearly. 





weeks old; bred sows; 
WM BIGHAM’S SONS, 





Address : BOS- 











all ages, CAR- 





S. W. RAN- 





sale, A. B. CARPEN- 





Cheviot lambs. JUDSON B, KING, 





8000 FERRETS. Trained ferrets, will kill rats and 
drive rabbits from _ burrows; . pure ey a Et 
workers; wholesale list ond book free. 8S, L. FARN 
WORTH, New London, 0. 


PHILLIPS & WREAM, Penn Yan, 
foundation stock; right 





N Y- 


DRS H 
abso- 


Pedigreed A hares, 
lutely; write. 


FOXHOUND pups from_ 
CUSHING, New Ipswich, 


FINK young hares, $1 am. 
VERTON, Plutarch, _N Y 


ANGORA goats in “tots of 10. 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


COLLIE 
dolph, _Vt. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





choicest breeding "PRED 
H. 





TERPENING & YEI- 





ANGORA COMPANY, 





dogs, Chester swine. _PAINE, South Ran- 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dressed calves, 
game, fruits, etc. &. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 
St, New York 


HAY, 
uce; careful 
promptly answered. 


22 YEARS’ experience; 


for fruit and produce. 
Duane St, New _ York 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





straw, beans, patetocs, poulixy. eags and “prod: 
attention, quic return All inquiries 
GIBBS & "BRO. Philadelphia, 


results obtained 
COCHRAN, 


best mar rket 
AUSTIN & 





breeders, poulterers ofr 


IF you want to reach farmers, 
Mich, Ind and the 


any others in the rural trade from 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go inte 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
the New England Homestead. at Springfield, Mass. 

is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cone is. the western edition of the American Agricnituriss 
weeklies 











For Sale or to Rent. 
ALICE E. ALLEN. 





This morn I saw a notice, 
*Twas in our apple tree, 
And every word was printed 

As plainly as could be. 


“Mr and Mrs Redbreast 
Will be away till spring. 
They’d like to sell their cottage, 
Or rent. And everything 
Is in the best condition, 
For further word, write down 
To Mr Robin Redbreast, 
The Maple Tree, Birdtown.” 


a 


Chester’s City Farm. 





In April we called the attention of our 
boys and girls to Chester’s city farm. It 
eonsisted of a vacant lot 100 by 200 feet, 
in the heart of New York city, which had 
been a general dumping ground for rubbish 
of all kinds for many yeaars. This enter- 
prising lad conceived the idea of converting 
this abandoned lot into a play ground and 
general garden, which he called his city 
farm. The ground was littered with stones, 
papers, tin cans, old hoops, bottles, broken 


dishes, and, in fact, everything common in ~° 


2 city rubbish heap. A general idea of the 
condition of this farm before it was cleared 
is shown in our picture. The youthful farm- 
er is sitting on a rock with a tin can in his 





CHESTER 


hand, looking over his plantation. The 
bright, cheerful face bespeaks the charac- 
ter of the boy farmer. The place was 
cleared of rocks and the general litter was 
burned. One portion was marked off for a 
play ground. Four posts were set in the 
ground, which served for the corners and 
general support of a tent house, which the 
lad put up with the assistance of two lit- 
tle girl playmates, whom he interested in 
his project. He built a sawbuck, such as 
he had seen on his grandfather’s farm in 
Ohio. On this he placed a large plank and 
had a first-class seesaw. 

He then cleared up the rest of the place, 
spaded and raked it smoothly. This he 
laid off in small plots about 4 feet wide by 
10 feet long in which he planted lettuce, 
Onions, radishes, corn and potatoes. A 
side hill was cleaned off, in which he plant- 
ed castor beans, sweet peas and morning 
glories. Several strawberry plants were 
found on the side hill. These were skillfully 
transplanted in one of the beds; and some 
ehoice ones in pots. They. were. . care- 
fully watered, and, much to the pleasure 
abundance of berries set early in the sea- 
s0n, ripened and were eaten with great 
relish. They were the first berries the 
ttle girls had ever seen on a plant. They 





watched them develop from the pretty 
white blossoms to the deep red fruit. 

The beds’ containing the various crops 
were watered every day; hoed and weeded 
regularly. In fact, Chester’s papa said, 
the little city farm was kept in better con- 
dition than some big ones not far from 
New York. Chester was delighted when he 
announced to his mother one day early in 
June that he could supply her with all the 
fresh lettuce, radishes and onions she 
needed. Many boys and girls of the neigh- 
borhood heard of the city farm and came to 


see it. Chester was very happy when he 
had an opportunity to show his farm to 
his friends. He is now planning for next 
year’s crops. 
a 
Gracie’s Overalls—Gracie had been teas- 


ing her mamma every day to buy her some 
overalis so that she could be just like the 
little boys who were her sole companions. 
Therefore, when one morning her mamma 
went shopping and returned with a bundle 
containing the longed for pants, Gracie 
danced around in ‘glee. Right off she put 
them on and quickly ran out to play, but 
in less than half an hour she came back to 
the house crying because someone had 
called her “Jimmie.’’ She spent the day in 
going out and coming back in tears, each 
time because some masculine term had been 
applied to her, until her mamma was out 
of patience and kept her in to play with 
her dolls, which heretofore she had rarely 
noticed. Now Gracie will neither dress 
like a boy nor play with her former male 
companions and the mere mention of those 
overalls always brings a frown.—[Dennis. 





A Victory—One summer a lot of us went 


camping on the coast of California, and 
once while we were all walking along the 
edge of the water one of the young men 
thought it fun to call our attention to 
something and then give us a little shove 
into the incoming wave and get us wet. My 
sister-in-law and I took it very good-nat- 
uredly, but anyone gets tired of one-sided 
fun, and so I watched out,and the next time 
I grabbed him, and in the scuffle we both 
fell down. I had the advantage, however, 
and managed to hold him down until a big 
wave came and just soused him all over, 
and the most of me too. Oh, what a shout- 
ing and laughing and clapping of hands 
at my victory! Then we raced up and down 
and not a bit of cold we took either.—- 
[Etta M. P., California. 





Out in the Woods—The very first morn- 


ing after we arrived at grandpa’s my 
brother and I were out in the woods hav- 
ing a gay time and hunting for grapes, 
flowers, pawpaws and other interesting 
things which are found there. One day we 
went with the older folks to White river, 
which is about two miles from grandpa’s, 
to fish, and stayed there two nights. We 
brought a skiff with us, and you may be 
sure we made good use of it. The men used 
it to attend to their trout lines during the 
day, and in the evening, when it grew cool, 
we all would go boat riding. We children 
enjoyed running through the cane brakes, 
and also wading in the water, and our two 
weeks at grandpa’s was no time in pass- 
ing.—[Simmie, Illinois. 





While in Buffalo attending the Pan- 
American exposition, my friend and I took 
a trip over to Niagara Falls. When on Goat 
island we were so far from the bottonm that 
it was not enough to see the water smooth- 
ly glide over the precipice, to hear the roar 
and see the mist; we wanted to feel its 


force and face the results. So without the | 


rubber suits we descended to go under the 
falls, thinking to step right quick and miss 
a few of the biggest drops. Those board 
walks, however, are slippery, and not 
meant for a race course at best. This we 
learned after a hard fall and a long scoot. 
We reached the farther end in fair shape, 
but on our return the wind changed and 
for the first time in my life I knew how it 
would feel to be in rain when each drop 
‘would fill a tin cup. Our hats were beaten 
down tight to our heads, streams ran from 
our coats, our shoes were full, and-we were 
quite cooled off. Surely we had not only 
seen, but felt, Niagara.—[D. Stratton, 
Ohio. 





“Tt want something striking for a wed- 
ding present,” said the male shopper. 

“Yes, sir,” remarked the shop-walker. 
“The clock department is on the fourth 
floor.” 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
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How to Paint 
a House Cheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look 
Better, Wear Longer and Cost 
Less Than the Best White 
Lead Paints. 





Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters, an¢ 
is Not Affected by Gases. 


Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid to Any Address Ab- 
solutely Free. 

The cost of painting the house and b 
outbuildings and fences is a heav burden: 
Cheap paints soon fade, peel or scale off and 
white lead and oil costs so much and has to 
be replaced so often that it is a constant ex- 
pense to keep the bright, clean appearance so 











The Waldorf-Astoria, New York Ci ene of 
the Most Magnificent Hotels in onetworia 
Has used Tons and Tons of the World- 
Famous Carrara Paint. 


desirable in the cosy cottage home or the eile- 
gant mansion. To meet the needs of the 
small purse and at the same time give the 
rich, lasting, protecting effect of a first-class 
paint caused the manufacture of the Carrara 
Paint, and it is the hest paint for house, 
barn or fence; for interior or exterior work 
it has no equal. It is smvother, covers more 
surface, brightens and preserves colors, is 
used on wood, iron, tin, brick, stone or tile 
and never cracks, peels, blisters or chalks; it 
does not fade; it outlasts the best white lead 
or any mixed paint and it covers so much 
more surface to the gallon that it is cheaper 
in the first cost than most cheap paints. he 
following are a few of the large users of 
Carrara Paint: 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pullman Palace 
Car Company; Chicago Telephone Company; 
Central Union Telephone ompany; Field 
Museum, Chicago; enwood Club, Chicago; 
Cincinnati Southern; C.°& E. I. R. R. Co.; 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R.; Wellington Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

From railroad box car to elegantly fur- 
nished general offices of the great railways; 
from race track fences and stables to fanay 
club house; from plain brick walls and stone 
fences to tin roofs and interior finish of 
stately hotels; from country barn or. hay shed 
or cheap outbuilding to farm residence, sub- 
urban home or luxurious city residence, Car- 
rara is used because’ it lasts longer, never 
fades, never cracks, neyer blisters, never 
peels, covers more surface than the highest 
priced paints and costs less than the cheap 
mixed paints that injure instead of protect. 
There is but one Carrara. It is made by the 
Carrara Paint Agency. General offices, 5614 
Carrara Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone 
having a house to paint should send for 5@ 
sample colors, free, of this great: paint that 
has stood the most rigid. tests for 25 years, 
and bear in mind that it is the only paint 
ever manufactured that is backed by a posi- 
tive guarantee in every case. Write to-day 
and save half your paint bills in the future. 


Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at 
Law and Bolleitor of Patents, 824 
b Bond Building, Washington, D. 6. 
Booklet on patents sent free. 
Patent Your Improvement and e Money Ont of Them 








Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Advice to Young Housekeepers. 


MRS P. D. 


In setting up the new home, there are 
many things to be thought of, especially if 
the young wife has had no previous expe- 
rience in housekeeping. There are excep- 
tions when, to use a homely phrase, she 
takes to it as naturally as a duck to water. 

Take advantage of your work. A friend, 
a young girl, was married to a man 12 years 
her senior. ‘‘What a mistake!” their friends 
said. ‘‘What does such a flighty girl know 
about housekeeping and home making?” 
She always went and came at her own 
sweet will, her mother preferring to per- 
form the many household duties rather 
than to spend the time to teach her daugh- 
ter. But Mildred proved herself a perfect 
marvel to her friends. 

A lot of land was purchased, trees set out 
and a pretty house of colonial style was 
erected. Simplicity and elegance went 
hand in hand; it pervaded the whole house. 
The bath room, finished in white enamel 
and gold, was pronounced the finest in 
town. The polished floors shone like glass; 
the soft white lace was tastefully draped 
at the windows; the glass and silver in the 
dining room glistened and shone. Friends 
made their first calls and came away say- 
ing, “‘Yes it is all very pretty and nice, but 
how long will it look so with Mildred for 
its mistress?’”’ 

But Mildred proved herself equal to the 
occasion. She presided over her home with 
utmost ease and grace. There were failures, 
especially in the kitchen. At first she fol- 
lowed cookbook recipes minutely in every 
detail, until her arms and hands would 
ache from kneading bread and beating eggs 
so long; besides, it took so much time from 
other duties. One day she was heard to 
say she was tired of beating eggs 30 min- 
utes for a dessert that Jack, dear man that 
he was, ate in five minutes, gazing ab- 
stractedly out of the window all the while, 
probably, solving some business problem. 

To her great joy she found that apple 
snow could be made good by beating eggs 
15 minutes instead of 30; that her bread 
was just as light and spongy kneaded 10 
minutes instead of a half hour; that puff 
paste was just as flaky when made with 
less pounding and rolling; that her cakes 
were just as light with flour sifted once, 
as twice or thrice. Jack enjoyed it even 
better, as it saved her many an ill temper 
and backache, and at the end of the year 
her cakes and creams were much sought 
after at the church festivities, such a repu- 
tation had they gained. The secret of her 
success was, using simple means, being in- 
terested in her work and taking advantage 
of it. 


Two Anxious Friends. 
IRIS MYERS. 


“You came near passing one of your 
friends,” I heard a voice say, as I was 
rushing along the busy street the other 
day. I stopped short to find the mother 
of my old friend Tom. She has been out- 
doors a good deal lately and looked as 
brown and rosy as could be, though she 
hasn’t lost any of her avoirdupois, and 
walking didn’t seem to be the easiest thing 
in the world for her. 

Of course she was wondering if Tom 
really was quite as well as he had said in 
his_ letters. And then she _ questioned 
whether she had better tell him about her 
eyes. Poor thing, she had just had them 
examined and was told that a cataract was 
coming, and there was no possible cure for 
it unless to have it removed. I told her any 
one man, even a specialist, didn’t know 
every single thing about the eyes, and I 
would not accept such a statement as his. 
She evidently had her money’s worth of 
seare from that oculist; but I don’t see 
why it wouldn’t have been just as well to 
have given her the same value in hope, for 
there is some curative property in that, and 
there does not seem to be any condition 
where one cannot speak some ray of hope. 

We separated and I had no sooner stepped 
into a store than another dear old lady 
greeted me, telling me that her 
youngest charge was having a_ glorious 
time on her vacation. But this auntie 
of four strapping young women could 
not rest unbrokenly when the stars 
held forth for fear Madge was not 
resting sufficiently. I reminded her about 
“change of labor being recreation.” Just 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Keep the refrigerator clean. 
Use hot water, a cake of 
Ivory Soap and a clean 
scrubbing brush; scrub the 
sides, corners, racks, outlet 
Pipes and drip cup; rinse 
with cold water and wipe 


dry. 


The Ivory Soap will 


not leave any odor. 














imagine Madge resting by keeping still! 
It’s this new kind of fatigue that does one 
good once in a while. Getting out of the 
old ruts and calling life into some new part 
of our mechanism seems to sort of distri- 
bute our vitality. After all, we are a good 
deal like a sponge; we absorb life, and the 
greater surface we use for the purpose the 
fuller we become of vitality. 


—_ 


A Nail Box—This is one of the little 
things that seems to fill a pretty big place 
in the home after it once comes. Make a 
box any size desired, but be careful not to 
use wood that is too thin, although it is 
well to have it of light weight, about three- 
quarters of an inch thick is right for the 
body of the box. A convenient shape is 
similar to a knife box, only with straight 
sides, say about four inches deep and long- 
er than it is wide. Have a partition run- 
ning through the center lengthwise. The 
middle of this partition have taller than 
the sides and ends of the box so a handle 
ean be cut through it. Use half-inch wood 
for the little partitions. Put in as many as 
fancied. Have them run crosswise from 
the long partition to the sides, thus form- 
ing little compartments. These spaces can 
be varied in size so that the smallest nails 
won't be given as much room as the biggest 
ones.—[I. W. Myers. 


For Little Folks’ Comfort—Warm under- 


skirts and night gowns may be made for 
children from the common cheap gray blan- 
kets which have gray borders. Being thick, 
they need not be very full. One blanket 
will make two skirts for a girl 10 years 
old. Fit with darts at the front and sides, 
having all gathers at the back. Turn up 
a hem and have the gay stripe come just 
above it. With the addition of cord and 
tassels, excellent bath robes for everyday 
use may be evolved for grown people.— 
{March Fourth. 


Keeping Cabbage—If you have a dry cel- 
lar, which is not inhabitated with rats, 
cabbage may be Kept by packing in barrels 
with straw. Chop the straw and moisten. 
Of course nice, sound heads of cabbage 
must be used, and the outside leaves need 
to be removed. Dampening the straw keeps 
the cabbage heads fresh, but any extra 
moisture would be apt to mold them.— 
{Laura. 


A Little Care and Oil—Do not go on try- 
ing to sew with a machine which needs a 
thorough cleaning and oiling. A well-cared 
for machine not only lasts longer but gives 
better satisfaction, sewing with finer and 
more even stitch than one which is neg- 
lected.—[Maud Fuller. 








NIAGARA 
FALLS 


One of the natural wonders of the 
world. A charming place at any 
season of the year, reached from 
every direction by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 

A visit to the Falls is an object 
lesson in geography ; an exhibition 
of landscapes that no painter can 
equal, and a glimpse of the latest 
developments of the industrial 
world. 

ty of Four-Track Seri es No.9, “Two 
Da. t Niagara Falls,” will be sent free, 


poupaid, to any address on receipt of a two- 
cent postage fey by George H. Daniels 
Sone eral 





nger Agent, New York Centrai 
& Hudsen River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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Best facilities for procuring U. 8. 
and foreign patents, 28 yours er- 


Pp ate nt perience. yt ~~ 3 da advice 


without cheep. $0 page e book on patents sent eee. Gooa 
patents negotiated. Stephens & Co.,258 Broadway,N. ¥.City 


New York State Fair 


Syracuse, September 8-13, 1902. 
$60,000 IN PREMIUMS and PURSES. 


will rival anything ever 
Grand Horse Show given at a State Fair. 


* thife Will be one of the 
as + ‘pres Exhibits greatest attractions 
°o e Fair. 

3 The finest breeds of cattle, sheep 
The Live Stock. aif swine will be on exhibition. 

s . orem se to produce some 

Grand Circvit Races of the most interesting 


events of the season. 

Syracuse Day, Monday, Sept. 8th. 
Grange Day, Tuesday, Sept. 9th. 
Governor Odell will be present. 
Legislative Day, Wednesday, Sept. 10th. 
Steeplechase Day, Thursday, Sept. Ith. 
New York Day, Friday, Sept. 12th. 
Low Railroad Rates (¢:halt rate trom all st, 
good from Sept. 6th to 15th inclusive. A special rate 


of % ofa cent a mile from all stations within a radius 
of 150 miles of Syracuse on Tuesday and Weduesday. 


General Admission 25 Cents. 
S. C. Shaver, Sec’y. Albany, N. Y, 























. Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books tvoiny, chicas oF 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 


——" 
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The Ghost at 
Crosstimbers. 


By Florence McCallen. 


{In Two Parts—I.] 

Crosstimbers was the very ugly name of 
our pretty home. We girls had wished 
to change it, but the old name stayed. We 
had owned the place some time when this 
story began to happen, for it is a real story, 
not a made-up one. It was the year the 
war closed—the civil war—and that was 
a fearful time for a houseful of women to 
keep house alone. No head, federal or 
confederate, rested on a quiet pillow. 

The place was a run-down tobacco plan- 
tation, and mother, widowed by the war, 
bought it, glad for so moderate a price to 
find so secure a retreat for herself and 
daughters. The house was a large one, 
built of red brick, with great chimney 
stacks, wide galleries, and a dim old hall 
with a mysterious looking staircase leading 
up to a darker, narrower hall above. I was 
sure “things” could happen in that hall, 
and I was right. The house stood in a 
grove of big hickory, oak and walnut trees, 
and looked a very hermitage, though but a 
scant half mile from a thriving village. 
Back of the house the unbroken forest 
stretched away to the hills which marked 
the course of the Missouri river, 10 miles 
distant. 

One drizzling day in November Aunt Su- 
sanne Hopkins told us some news. We 
were assembled in the dim old back par- 
lor, where a big fire of hickory was trying 
to illuminate us, but only succeeding in 
making the gloom at the back of the room 
deeper, when she told us what had made 
the price of our home so low. It was a 
“ha’nt,” and Aunt Susanne seemed to enjoy 
talking about it. 

“Hit comes mostly on 
stormy nights,’ she said, ‘‘and the last 
time hit rid a white mule. And hit wus 
a nigger sperit. Our Sukey, she seed hit, 
and Tom Bill, he seen hit, when they wus 
comin’ home frum singin’ school, and they’s 
young and brash, and they follered hit. 
And when hit come to thet Cross Roads 
up here a piece back, hit jist melted away, 
like, hit did so.’’ 

We all sat in profound silence, not daring 
to contradict, hardly to question, this ora- 
cle. -She was a small, dried woman, with 
red-rimmed blue eyes which looked inquis- 
itively from the dark tunnel of her calico 
bonnet at us as we listened. Irene broke 
the silence which had fallen after Aunt 
Susanne had told her tale. 

“Mother, I must have a white mule.” 

“Why, Irene?” ss 

“TI must. They’re picturesque, mules are. 
And a white one will not cost any more, 
I suppose, than a brown one.” 

“Very picturesque,—especially when they 
indulge in the pastime known as ‘buck- 
ing?’ ”? 

“TI wonder,’ went on Irene, “if the darky 
ghost would lend me his steed, or sell it, 
perhaps. Do you know if his mule 
‘bucks?’ ”’ 

Aunt Susanne gave Irene a long look— 
an ominous look, it seemed to me. 

“Them what laughs is the fust ones 
ha’nted. That sperit comes to this here 
very house, and walks them halls. Ever’ 
stormy night, nigh about. I ben hearin’ 
sich as that ever sence the war, and they 
hain’t all lies, mind I tell ye.” 

None were ghost-scared but. me, and I 
scurried through the dim hall like a rabbit. 
From the back of the house came the faint 
sound of Calista’s wailing song; she was 
washing on the back gallery. Nothing could 
induce her to choose a suitable wash day. 
When “the notion tuck her,” she said, was 
the time; she couldn‘t work uhless “the 
sign was right,’’ and she would not, unless 
compelled, work in the house. A _ black 
iron pot out in the open, was used, and 
if the linen did not come out of it immacu- 
late, it was never her fault. If a bad day 
was chosen she would say: ‘Time I got 
ready the sign done change,’’ and go and 
spread the linen out in the rain to dry. I 
went and stood awhile by her in silence, At 
last she said: 

“What’s matter, little missy? You most 
gen’ally allays has rattle and git up enough 
about ye.” 

“Calista, do you believe in ghosts?” 

She put down the sheet she had been 
wringing. and wiped her hands, her gloomy 


rainy, or dark, 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


eyes lighting with laughter... ‘Ben tellin’ 
you all ’bout the ghos’, honey? Tol’ ye 
*twas a nigger ha’nt, didn’r she? Tell ye 
what, Miss Drusy, that ghos’ ain’t no nig- 
ger,—no ma’am! Don’t the preachers, white 
and colered, tell us that these yer vile 
bodies—dat what they say, missy, . vile 
bodies—done lef’ in the groun’ when we 
dies? Stans to reason, that does! course 
they mean niggers. White folks, reel white 
folks, hain’t got vile bodies—’ceptin’ it 
might be that ole atomy in yander, what 
ain’t fittin’ to be called ’mongst you all. 
What you reckon a colored pusson’d want 
to be a member fur, when there’s mo’ fun 
to be had daincin’ to fiddles and sich as 
that, if we ain’t to be white folks in the 
next world? Sho! Don’t you be skeered; 
that ghos’ no nigger.” 


Not much comfort in that; white or black, 
I had no fancy for ghosts. I went out into 
the foggy drizzle, and Calista followed me 
with a wrap. 

“You ortent to get wet, honey, chile. 
You’s only jist healthy,—not a plumb pictur 
lak what Miss Irene is, nor smart a plenty 
to marry a president, lak Miss Nory. Yo’ 
nose ain’t to say long, but hit do turn a 
little, honey, so try an’ keep yo’ rosy cheeks 
an’ yo’ mouth like a string o’ buckberries.”’ 

She laughed as she folded the wrap 
around me, but I knew she was sorry I 
was not prettier. I straightened her tur- 
ban, and laughing in my turn, went to my 
favorite haunt, the orchard. Here, old 
gnarled apple trees, bent and twisted pear 
trees, row on row of bushy, unpruned peach 
trees, black-trunked cherry trees, spread- 
ing, dark and looking incapable of a blos- 
som, covered an acre or two of sloping 
hillside, and between these, a jungle of 
blackberry, and other briers grew. Below 
these, at the foot of the hill, stood a row 
of cabins—a dozen, or more—with sagging 
roofs, and _ stick-and-clay chimneys just 
ready to fall. These made up the old negro 
quarters,—useless, now that the old, merry 
occupants were scattered out into a world 
of which they knew so little, poor souls! 
The thought of them made their cabins 
seem doubly dreary. 

Near by was the spring house, where 
Calista had set all the moisture loving 
house plants as soon as there was danger 
from frost. I sat down on the stone step 
and looked about me. Everything was 
damp; the old roofs mossy and dripping, 
the buckberry bushes bending with wet. 
A damp and fitful wind swept through the 
dismantled cabins, whispering softly to the 
cedars, moaning desolately in the old chim- 
neys. Calista’s voice came clear to me 
through the mist in one of the dolorous 
old “religious tunes” in which her soul de- 
lighted: 

“Oh, don’t ye hea’ the bell an’ whistle 

A-comin’ roun’ the baind? 

Git on boa’d, chillen, be ready fur the aind. 

We’s sho’ t’ git our pay, on the great risin’ 
day, 

The great risin’ day.” 

As I walked toward the house a fragment 
of stone projecting from the ground with 
what appeared to be an inscription upon it 
caught my eye. Nora was very fond of 
curiosities, and I had heard her say often 
that she longed to purloin some of the 
stones in the country graveyard for their 
queer inscriptions. So I stooped to dislodge 
it, marking the spot (as Nora had a tire- 
some habit of asking where I found the 
things I took her), by putting some loose 
rocks into the hole I made in pulling it up. 
This one proved to be a bit of limestone 
with a hand rudely carved upon it, with a 
figure ‘‘2”” below it. The hand had a. crooked 
finger which pointed toward the west as it 
lay upon the ground under the bushes. 
The weeds had grown thick about it, and 
as it was not near the path it might have 
lain for years undiscovered but for my rest- 
less prowling. At any rate, it was a queer 
looking, three-cornered stone, and Nora 
might like it, so I took it up to her room. 
She looked at it, and put it away; for some 
time it was forgotten, for that night we 
saw The Ghost. 

At twilight the storm burst upon us in 
fury. Calista lost her turban while gath- 
ering up the clothes, and never found it. 
We spent the evening as usual, and at ten 
mother went over the house with Calista, 
making all secure. The girls went upstairs, 
and I sat in the dark parlor waiting for 
mother, whose room I shared. Suddenly a 
door leading into an unused room opened 
noiselessly. A dark figure glided across the 
room—how tall it seemed!—then vanished. 
I had a glimpse of a tong, flowing robe, 
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and distinguished a damp, earthy odor as 
it passed. 

A wind, strong and damp, came rushing 
in. Mother and Calista came, but as I 
ran to meet them, the wind blew the light 
out and left us in darkness. The outside 
door was open; the shrubbery showed dark 
and gloomy under the dripping trees, as we 
flashed the lantern Calista had lighted upon 
them. Suddenly, almost without sound, a 
white animal dashed past us on the outer 
rim of the light circle. Beyond a doubt the 
white mule, and his ghostly rider! Calista 
screamed. 

“You were very careless, Calista, not to 
oe locked that door after Aunt Susanne 
e Sad 

“Oh, lord, missis, I done shet it the min- 
ute the ol‘ atomy’s heels wus off the do’ 
stone. What TI tol’ ye, Miss Drusy? You— 
all’s kunjured,—ol’ woman fotch that gos’, 
sartain suah. A-n-d he wus a nigger!” she 
added, her teeth chattering. 

We went upstairs and helped the poor 
scared creature to spread a pallet by our 
bedside, where she snored the night away, 
rising in the morning full of pity for her- 
self. “I had to guard ye, missis,” she said, 
rubbing her eyes, and giving a mighty 
yawn, “an’ I never wunk a eye.”’ 

Not long after this Irene went away on 
a visit, and I went to room with Nora. She 
was so sensible and so ridiculed my fears 
that I was beginning to forget his ghost- 
ship, when something happened which re- 
called him to our minds, and startled even 
Nora. 

One evening mother was ailing and went 
to bed early, and Calista, who always stuck 
close to mother, went crooning up to bed 
at eight. Nora had an odd way of sitting 
at the piano for hours at a time, and then 
neglecting it for weeks. That evening she 
played and played. At last I asked her to 
sing a certain song (of the kind which we 
then called ‘“‘negro melodies,” and now are 
dubbed, by an irreverent and light-mindel 
generation, ‘“‘coon gongs’’), and she come 
plied. She had a sympathetic contralto 
voice, and she made me cry, often as I had 
heard the song. She was turning over the 
music, hunting for something I could sing, 
and I was standing near a door leading 
into the hall (a little ajar, for the evening 
was warm), when I heard a sigh, such a 
sigh as one indulges in when the attention 
has been occupied, and then relaxed; and 
I was conscious of a movement, though I 
heard no sound. There was a faint odor of 
tobacco mingled with brandy, but I was 
then too unsophisticated to so analyze it. 
But I recognized the odor as strange and 
new, and I at once opened the door and 
looked out, but though the odor lingered, 
the hall was empty of»life. 

The lamp burned brightly, and I heard 
the murmur of mother’s voice; she was 
reading the Bible to Calista. We sang our 
song, looked again to the fastenings of 
doors and windows, extinguished the hall 
lamp and lighting our bedroom candle, 
started up the stairs. When about halfway 
up, a sudden gust blew out our light. 

“Oh, bother!” began Nora, then stopped. 
Looming above us stood a shrouded figure. 
In the half light it looked gigantic. As 
we stood, it began to descend. Swiftly and 
without sound it passed us, glided down the 
steps, crossed the hall and seemed to pass 
through the closed door. 

“Oh, Nora, The Ghost!”’ 

‘Nonsense. It was a man,—I smell] toa 
bacco.” L 

We relighted the candle, and Nora pluck- 
ily made a tour of the house, with me 
trembling in her wake, but we found no 
trace of our visitor, except that faint odor 
of tobacco,—an odor so faint as to be unno- 
ticeable, except by women in a house where 
no man lived. This time we kept the secret 
from mother, 

After this it was some time before we 
saw anything of his ghostship, though we 
felt his presence often. Books were dis- 
arranged, bedclothing and other things were 
pulled out of closets and thrown upon the 
floors, and rooms left in utter confusion. 
Often he _ visited Calista’s domain and 
wrought havoc among her stores. 

“He done fotch his appertite with him,” 
grumbled Calista, viewing the mangled re- 
mains of fowls she had prepared for our 
use, while she was away “endurin’ Christ- 
mas,” for no dusky servitor likes to work 
between Christmas and New Year. She 
locked away fruit cake and mince pies in 
a closet, and we promised to cook our own 
meats and vegetables. 


[To be concluded. 
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A Handkerchief Collar. 


FROST 


MARY 


Two dainty collars were made in half a 
lay by using a linen handkerchief which 
—_——, saved the time and labor 
‘a h of hemstitching. Two 
sides of the handkerchief 
were used for each collar, 
and they were cut as 
shown in our little picture 
of a square. This gave 
four points with long sides 
which ended in the band 
in the back. Two bands the size desired 
were cut from thin white muslin. These 
were wide enough to be doubled and turned 
in, the pieces of the collar being set in, 
basted, and afterwards stitched by machine. 

The entire embroidery was of French 
knots, made of all the odds and ends of silk 
—the result of an embroidery craze of some 


HANDKERCHIEF COLLAR COMPLETED. 

















two years ago. One collar was worked with 
shades of green and pink entirely, while the 
other had dots of all the shades I had—pale 
green, three shades of pink from deep rose 
to a pale pink, two shades of blue, a little 
pale yellow and two shades of lavender. 
Another pretty way to embroider these col- 
lars, or the collars which go with a certain 
waist or gown, is to work tiny forget-me- 
nots at irregular intervals, much as the 
French knots are put in. These are button- 
hole stitched, and the little ridge thus formed 
around the small circle of flower gives a 
very rich effect. One can draw these tiny 
blossoms with a finely pointed lead pencil, 
remembering there are just five petals in 
1 forget-me-not. 
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Shell and Heart Lace. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 


is crocheted of 
still 


beautiful wide lace 
thread. Finer thread makes it 
prettier Chain 13 st. 

ist row—Three dc, 1 ch, 3 de 
in 4th st from hook, 1 se in 3d st from 
sh, ch 4, repeat twice, but do not fasten 
last sh with an sc, ch 9, miss 13 st, 3 Gc in 
next, ch 9, miss 13 st, ch in next, ch 4, fas- 
ten with sc in 4th st from last sh, sh in 
next 3d st, repeat from * once, * ch 2, miss 
3, 1 de in next, repeat from last * once, ch 
5, turn, 

2d row—One dec in 2d de of last row, ch 
2, 1 de in each first 3 de of sh, sh in sh, 
ch 4, 1 se in first st of 2d sh, sh in sh, ch 
4, 1 se in ist st of 3d sh, sh in sh, ch 8, 
5 de over 3 de, making first and last either 
side of the 3 dec, ch 8, * sh in sh, 1 sc in 
last st of sh, ch 4, repeat from * once, sh 
in - ch 4, 1 de in 3 ch at end of row, turn, 

3d row—Sh in sh, 1 sec in last st of sh, 
ch 4, repeat once, sh in sh, ch 7, 7 de over 
5 de, ch 7, * sh in sh, 4 ch, 1s ¢c in Ist st of 
next sh, repeat once from *, sh in sh, 6 de, 
beginning in first de of last half of last sh, 
ch 2, de in de, ch 2, de in 3d st of ch 5, ch 
5, turn. 

4th row—One de in 


hic 
Anais 


No 50 


(a shell), all 


2d de of last row, ch 
2, 1 de in each de of last row, * sh in sh, 1 
sc in last st of sh, ch 4, repeat from * 
once, sh in sh, ch 6, 9 de over 7 dec, ch 6, 
sh in sh, and continue as in 2d row, turn. 

5th row—Repeat 8d row until 3d sh is 
made, then 5 ch, 11 de over 9 de, ch 5, 
- Sh in sh, 1 se in last st of sh, ch 4, repeat 
from * once, sh in sh, 12 de, beginning in 
first de of last half of last sh, ch 2, de in de, 
ch 2, 1 de in 3d st of ch 5, ch 5, turn. 

6th row—Repeat 4th row-until 3d sh is 
made, then ch 4, 13 dc over 11 de, ch 4, fin- 
ish as 4th row, turn. 

7th row—Repeat 3d row until 3d sh is 
made, then ch 5, 15 de over 13 de, ch 8, then 
Same as 3d, but make 18 dec in point in- 
stead of 12 de, turn. 

8th row—Repeat 4th row 
made, then 2 ch. 17 de 
and finish as in 4th row, 

9th row—Repeat 2d 
made, then ch 2, § de, 
de of last row, ch 1, 
8 de, ch 2, sh in sh, 


until 3d sh is 
over 15 de, ch 2, 
turn. 

row until 8d sh is 
commencing in Ist 
miss 1 de, 8 de in next 
and proceed as in 3d 
row until last sh is made, then ch 2, 1 de 
between 3d and 4th de’s of point, ch 2, 1 
dc between 6th and 7th, so continue to end 
of point, making 1 de in last de of point, 





BUSY FINGERS 


ch 2, de in de, ch 2, de in 3d st of ch 5, ch 

5, turn. 
10th 

ch, de in de, 


ing 10 holes, sh 


row—One dec in Ist de of last row, 
repeat from * to sh, mak- 
in sh, continue as in 4th 


HEART AND SHELL LACE. 


row until 3d sh is made, ch 3, 6 dec, begin- 
ning in 2d de of last row, ch 3, miss 3 st, 
6 de in 8th de of last row, ch 3, sh in sh, 
finish as 4th row, turn. Repeat from ist 
row. 

— 

“Is Jennie economical?” “I should say so. 
Every time there’s a bargain sale she buys 
something whether she needs it or not.” 

Shakespeare vs Bacon: How it started. 
Anne Hathaway (opening a letter)—What 
a beautiful valentine! Such divine poetry! 
Now, I wonder who sent it—William or 
Francis? 


Poet: Well, I've got out five lines of my 
poem already, Martha. 

His wife: And I’ve got out 
of my washing. 


seven lines 


The Yankee Peril: Europe is really in 
dread of J. P. Morgan. No wonder. First 
thing she knows Europe will find herself 
incorporated under the laws of New Jersey. 


“Young man, some woman dearly loves 
you. If you would know who she is, send 
one shilling to ‘Seer,’ and learn her name.” 
An inquisitive young man responded, and 
received the answer: “Your mother.”’ 


Smith: “ I saw you carrying home a 
couple of nice looking cucumbers last night, 
Brown; how much did they cost you?” 
Brown: “I don’t know yet. The doctor is 
up at the house now.” 
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| At one 
HALF THE COST 


Lion Goffee 


has better strength and 
flavor than many so-call- 
ed “fancy” brands. 

Bulk coffee at the same 
price is not to be com- 
pared with Lion in quality. 

In 1 Ib. air tight, 
sealed packages, 








- 





Banner Lye 


The best help in cleaning house- 
hold and farm utensils. 
Makes pure soap without boiling: 





Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


Hundreds of Upright 


: i A N returned from renting vo yO 


disposed of at onese. They include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, 
Sterlings and other well known makes. Many eannot be dis 


=e devas from —_ yet all are offered at 
Uprights as low 

ra fico. hice bes =. tiful New Up- 
a ee ey gins $150 and 9166. A fine 
fully equal to many 

$008 planes. “uenthly payments accepted. Freight only about 


/ bet octet ne pnp oa AS make at 1, 5. coming 


LYON & HEALY 


31 Adams St., CHICACO. 
Woeld’s lacgest masie house; sells Everything known in Masie, 
48-page book free 


PATENTS highest references, 


T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D 











RiderAgents Wanted 


in each town, to help us sell overstock of 
BY high grade 190 at half factory cost. 
Now 1 
“ Bellise,’’ $8.7 
““ Cossack,” 5:5... 59.75 
~ « Siberian, sBenty $10.75 
Neudort,”” txt te 941,75 


a a cant promt 


mm One-third usual pri 
Choice of M. * vy. or Record tires 
and best equipmen ton all our bicycles. 


before purc! 


500 Woot pad ' hand | wheels 
EAD OY a pth full deseripticns. 


OO. dept. 738, Chicago. 











With ordinary care and 
usage—anywhere, 
at any time— 


and cold, or jar 
and jolt— 


The Elgin Watch will never fail in its faithful performance 


of perfect timekeeping. 


Guaranteed against original defect. 


Every Elgin Watch, has “Elgin” engraved on the works. Booklet free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, I!inois. 
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Quincetime Favorites. 


ANNA GLENWOOD, 





Honey: Rub the quinces with a cloth and 
grate them on a coarse grater, without par- 
ing. For every 1 lb grated quince take 1 Ib 
sugar (half white and half brown). Add 
enough water to make a rich syrup, and boil 


a few minutes. Then add the grated quince’ 


and boil slowly till thick and clear. 

Pudding Sauce: Put a stick of cinnamon 
in % pt sweet milk and place over the 
fire in a saucepan. Moisten 1 tablespoon 
cornstarch with 2 tablespoons cold 
milk. When the milk boils, stir in the 
moistened cornstarch, add % cup sugar and 
1 cup quince preserves mashed fine. 
Cook the mixture 10 minutes, take from the 
fire and rub through a coarse sieve. This 
is nice either hot or cold, 

Candied Quinces: Pare and core 8 large 
ripe quinces. Cut each into quarters and 
put over the fire in enough water to cover 
them, using for the purpose a granite or 
enameled pan. When the quinces are quite 
tender, add 2 cups maple sugar and simmer 
half an hour. Now remove the pieces, one 
by one, and boil the syrup till quite thick. 
Dip each piece into the syrup, and lay on 
plates to dry. When almost dry, roll each 
in powdered sugar and finish the drying 
process. These are superior to figs. The 
remaining syrup may be utilized for sweet- 
ening fruit butter. 

Marmalade: Pare, quarter and core the 
quinces. Put the cores and parings over 
the fire in a granite kettle with enough 
water to cover. Cook till tender, and strain 
through a jelly bag. To each pint of juice 


add 1% Ibs sugar and the juice and grated . 


peel of 1 orange. Add the quinces and cook 
slowly till quite tender. Mash the quinces 
and boil to a thick mass, stirring frequent- 
ly and adding a little water as needed. 

Baked Quinces: Rub large, ripe quinces 
with a rough cloth. Remove the cores with 
a sharp knife after they have been cut in 
halves. Lay a'bit of butter on each piece 
of quince, partly fill. the pan with water, 
set in the oven and bake till tender. Now 
add the juice of 2 lemons to 1 pt maple 
syrup, pour over the quinces and bake an 
hour or so longer. This is the amount of 
syrup required for 8 large quinces: a delic- 
ious dessert. 

Quince Marmalade Pudding: Cream 1 ta- 
blespoon butte? with % cup of white sugar. 
Stir in the beaten yolks of 3 eggs, 1 cup 
stale bread crumbs and 1 cup rich sweet 
milk. Beat the whites of the eggs to a 
stiff froth and add to the above mixture. 
Butter a baking dish, put in a little of the 
custard, then a layer of marmalade. Con- 
tinue until all the custard has been used. 
Bake in a moderate oven 45 minutes. Serve 
cold with whipped cream. 


Nut Loaf—Grease a baking tin very thor- 
oughly. Spread entire wheat or rye bread 
crumbs over the bottom, then a layer of 
walnut meats chopped fine with a meat 
chopper. Sprinkle with a little sage, thyme, 
summer savory and salt and pepper. Pour 
cream over this. Repeat with alternate 
layers of crumbs and nuts until the tin is 
full, having crumbs on top. Bake an even, 
delicate brown, turn on to a platter and 
serve hot or cold. For those who wish to 
use less meat this will prove a pleasant 
substitute. Milk may be used instead of 
cream by adding bits of butter to each 
layer of crumbs. 





Cooking a Sparerib—When trying out 
lard, take a piece of sparerib of 3 Ibs or so 
and rub salt thoroughly over it. In about 
an hour and a quarter before the lard is 
done, put the sparerib into the boiling fat 
and cook a golden brown. The lard being 
so hot, it sears over the pores of the meat 
and keeps the juices in. This. is delicious 
cut up cold.—_[Mrs W. D. H. 





Fish Balls—Boil together 1 qt sliced po- 
tatoes, pared, and 1 large cup salt fish, 
about half an hour. Mash, and add 2 table- 
spoons cream or milk, with a small piece 
of butter, size of an egg, and 1 egg. Beat 
together with a spoon. Then have the fat 
boiling hot, drop into it 1 tablespoon of this 
mixture. Do not use the hands to make 
them into balls, nor flour them. You will 
find them very delicate and light.—[Lora 
Williams. 





Baked Cauliflower—Wash a large head 
of cauliflower, break into sections, tie in 





THE GOOD COOK 


a clean cloth and boil 30 minutes in salted 
water. Drain. and place in a baking dish. 
Put 1 teaspoon butter in a saucepan, add 
1 tablespoon flour. Mix, and stir in % pt 
rich sweet milk, 1 heaping teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon powdered sage and a little pepper. 
Stir constantly until it boils, then pour over 
the cauliflower. Sprinkle 1 cup bread crumbs 
over the top, dot with bits of butter, and 
sprinkle lightly with pepper and sage. Bake 
15 minuutes in a quick oven.—[Anna Glen- 
wood. 


Browned Sweet Potatoes—Boil sweet p0- 
tatoes, selecting them as nearly uniform 
size as possible. When tender, pare and 
place in a pudding dish. Pour melted but- 
ter over them and dust lightly with gran- 
ulated sugar. Pierce the top of each with a 
sharp fork and insert a sprig of parsley in 
the hole. Serve with cream sauce made of 
1 tablespoon each butter and flour, 2 cups 
hot milk, blended together, and 4% cup 
chopped parsley. The parsley may be omit- 
ted if preferred.—[Marjorie. 





Breakfast Gems—Two eggs well beaten, 
2 tablespoons sugar, 2 tablespoons melted 
butter, 4 teaspoons baking powder, 2 cups 
fiour, milk enough for a thick batter (about 
1 cup). Bake in a hot buttered gem pan. 
Very nice with a few blueberries stirred in. 
They can be made of flour or whole wheat. 
[Adeline Ralston. 

Bird’s Nest Salad—Make a nest of hol- 
lowed-out pot cheese. Use the yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs, choosing small eggs. Serve 
with salad dressing. Arrange on a bed of 
evergreen twigs. Or make a nest of a 
small head of lettuce, turning the leaves 
back until it resembles a rose. Make eggs 
of molded cream cheese tinted green with 
pistache. Serve with French dressing. 
Place on a platter which has upon it as a 
resting spot for the lettuce head a lattice- 
work arrangement of cheese straws resem- 
bling sticks.—[M. M. 

Snowball Cake—Take 1 cup sugar, % cup 
butter, % cup sweet milk, 2 cups flour, 
the whites of 3 eggs, % teaspoon soda, 1 
teaspoon cream tartar sifted with the flour. 
Beat the butter and sugar thoroughly to- 
gether, add the whites of the eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth, then the flour, milk and 
soda.—[Lady Woodsum. 
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8737—L adi-e 8’ 
. Dressing Sacque. 
Fancy Wuist. 8354—L a Mies’ 

8337—-Misses Petticoat. Sacque, 
Five-Gored Skirt. 39 34, 36, 38, 40 
Waist, 12, 14 and and 42-inch bust. 
16 years. Skirt, Petticoat, 22, 24, 
12, 4 and 6 26, 28°and 30-inch 
years. waist. 


8736—M isses’ 





8756—L adies’ 
Box Piaited 
Plaited Dress. 4, Blouse. 32, 34, 36, 


&744—Giil’s Box 


6 35°16 aad 3 38, 40 and 42-inch 

years. bust. 4 

Price, 10 cents, each number from our 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an é¢ight- 
page catalog of the’ latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address, ‘on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Address our 
Pattern Department, as above. 











JOSEPH HORNE CQ, 





AUTUMN AND SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


One of the foundations of this store is Better Values at Lower Prices. 
What we do for you in dress goods perhaps no other store in the whole 


country does. 


More than ever determined to do the largest Fall and Winter selling of 


dependable dress fabrics. 


Every line of new autumn materials herewith named has its quota o 


new Fall colorings. 


Ask for samples. That is the way to provea store. But we will take it 
State the price you wish to pay and the 


as a kindness if you will be specific. 
Color you prefer. 


Sampling costs us a good many thousand dollars in a year. 


For Misses’ hard school wear we commend ; The popular Herringbone Cheviot, 44 inches 


our 45-inch Plain Dress Cheviot in such 
solid colors as Navy, Brown Castor, Gar- 
net, » Cony = Black, 


at. Panes 50c yd 


And another excellent material for the run- 
about dress is our 44-inch Fancy Tweed 
Mixtures, ,Gray, Blue and Brown, com- 


— with W White, eee) -65¢c yd 


A splendid dress fabric is our 49-inch Prin- 
cess Cheviot, which comes in a variety of 
wed and Black, 


at. co ee yd 


A 52-inch wide dress cloth is Costume Ve- 
Ft Cloth, which we have in solid col- 


ors, mixtures — Higeck, 85c y d 


at.. See Wage 


} 





wide, in seven of the préttiest and newest 

Fall shades, ready at as 

low price of.. .. ‘$i .00 yd 
56-inch wide Habit Cloth, ood and weichty 

for the unlined skirt, Brown, Tobacco, 


on, es Red, Navy $i 25 yd 


And any of these at $1. 00 a yard—40 new 
Fall ‘shades in all and 46 inch widths: 


NEW SHARKSSKIN FABRIC, 
NEW DOLPHINETTE FABRIC, 
NEW CORPORAL CLOTH, 
NEW PERLE CLOTH, © 

NEW BROADCLOTHS, 

NEW TWINE CHEVI is. 





PIFTSBURG, PA. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


st Built on Rock 


receive our 
prompt SUBSTANTIAL — FIRM — RELIABLE 


attention. 

Thirty years of successful merchandising ona firm, substan: 
We ni tial basis, employing clean, upright methods — the kind that 
have BA insure positive reliability—a firm worthy of your patronage. We 
@verything already enjoy the confidence of over half the amg in your 
for hot i | a county but we want yours also. Ask your neighbors about us 
weather. % if you doubt our ability to serve you properly — you will be surs 
=; prised to find how many customers we have in your vicinity. 

~ If we can please others we can please you. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT— Our new 
catalogue No.7! will be ready about September 
fst. Our buyers have scoured the markets of the 
world for honest, up-to-date goods, to quote in 
this catalogue, and it will be beyond doubt the 
finest catalogue ever issued by any mercantile 
firm. We want every reader of this paper to send 

g : foracopy. It will be sent, all charges paid, upon 
ke Jar | \ receipt of 15 cents—this amount only half pays 
a4 filtt the postage, but it is sufficient to show us that 

f, A you are. acting in good faith. 
iff f Applications may be sent in now, and we will forward 


Paw the catalogue as soon as it is issued — about September Ist. 
} | sk for catalogue No. 7!1,and enclose 1S cents in either 


T\\\\ 


mi | \) 
i hy, HNN 


stamps or coin. Why not do it now? 
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STEEL ROOFING CUTTERS sects it j 
reson asinreer | | Profit in Hay Baling 
A 1 Car- ‘ : nae 
FREIGH T CHARGES PAID BY US - nicns. ’ HARDER MFG. CO., copLesniL.. n. ¥. demands big capacity. You get it in the 
best Roofing, Siding or Uelling you ean = SOU } HWIG é 


Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. - ¢ 

No experience necessary to lay it. An 

ordinary hammer or hatchet the only FEED AND 

tools you need. We furnish nails free ENSILAGE Two Horse PRESS 4 
£ 





and paint roofing two sides. ———- Full Circle 
either flat, corruga or “V” crim le 

Delivered free of all charges to all pointe With TRAVELING TABLE and BLOWER 
in the U. S., east of the Mississippi River Guaranteed to cut, ME 

; and North of the Ohio River split, shred and ele- wwe 4 
vate ensilage 50 feet f Solid, even 
AT $2.25 PER SQUARE perpendicular height. LA 4 DG bales fill cars and 
Prices to other points on application. A square means 100 For catalog address ym AN <j save freight. Bridge? 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 FARMERS. MFG. CO / \ vil - incheshigh. Press stands 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago ; ° ~ —— up to its wor—so does the 
Box 405, Sebring, Ohio of tier—no digging holes for wheels. 
we Adapted to bank barns. King among 
ee balers. Write for free catalogue. 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, Ill. 
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the earliest, easiest worked and most Pro- 
c 


TILE DRAINED LAND i:2e22s:ssterisieneetn: 
<— = = 8 





u 

urplus water and it the air to the soil— 

——— both necessary to best results’in agriculture. 7 ACRICULTURAL 
‘0 


PETER) 233: Bese, Cnimaey Tope: Bapapatie Sido Walk Tile, sto, Wve for t —- POWERS, 
i HRESHING MACHINES, and 

’ 
— mm WOOD-SAWING MACHINES 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC ) get 


—s 2% SS 
If you want the best Horse Powerand Threshing 
SUGGESTS Machine or Wood Saw, get the GRAY. Ifyou 
want the best Horse Power for Cream Separator, 
Ensilage Cutter, or other farm machinery, get the 


GRAY. 
CA LI ORN IA th oe 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
v.0.B0ox 8 MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS. V& 


SUGGESTS 


Biue skies, a shining sea, snow capped mountains, fruitful 
vineyards, orchards and fields of waving grain, wealth, health, 


prosperity and happiness. 6 ee 


onty 33,00 Spe ae 


from Chicago, and $30.00 from New Orleans and Mississippi River Points to the THE STANDARD CATTLE COMPANY 


Pacific Coast daily during September and October. Choice of routes, high-class . 
<< os some or ts LAND 
Write for full particulars to any representative of the Southern Pacific Co. SOME OF ITS 
in Dodge C ty, Net ka, giving buy h f selec- 
L.H, NUTTING, GENERAL EASTERN PASSENGER AGENT, 349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, tion. These are the most valuable isnds in the state and are 


W. G. NEIMYER, GENERAL AGENT, 193 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. sttnaned = oe Fanaa ee any ane Soe See Our 
recor show © performance of every fielc rar ten years. 
E. O. McCORMICK, P. T. M., S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., Address Standard Cattle Company, Ames, Nebr 

San Francisco, Cal. Houston, Tex. 


what you want and prices. J 




















See Uur Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page _ 





